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An Uncommon Growth Feature in Diamond+ 


By A. Hatpmrin 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 


[Received April 29, 1958] 


ABSTRACT 


Uncommon growth features which extend as terraces from the edges of 
growth sheets on octahedral faces of a diamond are described. One of these 
features is extraordinarily flat, probably down to atomic dimensions over 
its whole area (about $x $}mm). From the characteristics of this feature it 
is concluded that in the last stage of growth of the diamond, when trigons 
are formed on its surface, growth sheets become frozen and growth proceeds 
only to the fixed edges. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE object of this report is to describe an uncommon type of growth on 
octahedral faces of diamonds. One of the features was found to be 
unique with regard to some of its characteristics, and considerations as 
to its formation might add to our knowledge of the growth of diamond 
in its last stage. This feature will therefore be described in some detail. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS 


Figure 1, Pl. 67, is a high dispersion multiple-beam interferogram 
(Tolansky 1948) and shows a growth pyramid on one of the main faces 
of a ‘ portrait stone ’ of exceptionally fine surface quality. Some results 
of the optical surface examination of this stone have been reported 
elsewhere (Omar 1953, Tolansky 1953, Tolansky and Halperin 1954). 
The subject of the present paper is the feature in the shape of a tongue 
which emerges as an extended terrace from one of the layers of the 
growth pyramid to the right of the figure. We shall refer to this feature 
as ‘ the terrace ’. 

The terrace is shown with higher magnification in fig. 2, Pl. 67, which 
was taken by phase contrast illumination (Zernike 1942). It consists 
of a very flat area surrounded to the right and on part of its upper side 
by a groove packed with triangular growth pits, or trigons (Sutton 1928, 
Halperin 1954). The vertical lines (a, b, c, d and e) are the edges of the 
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erowth layers of the growth pyramid. The difference between the 
high concentration of trigons on the surrounding surface compared with 
their absence on the surface of the terrace itself is very striking. 

Multiple-beam Fizeau fringes across this smooth feature are shown in 
fig. 3, Pl. 68. These are very sharp and of high precision. 

A kink downwards of the fringes in fig. 8 means a descending step on 
the crystal surface. This was confirmed by independent interferometric 
methods, including that of fringes of equal chromatic order (Tolansky 
1948). 

Advancing from the left to the right steps down the growth pyramid. 
On the terrace itself, the fringe continues in a straight line except for 
minor small kinks at the right where some small features are present. 
These small features (see fig. 2) were established to be percussion figures 
(Tolansky and Halperin 1954). The surface of the terrace in general 
is flat to much better than 4/200 (5461.4), and is probably flat down to 
within atomic dimensions. 

On reaching the right boundary of the terrace there is an abrupt fall 
to a level lower than the surrounding crystal surface. This corresponds 
to the ‘ belt.’ or ‘ trough’ surrounding the terrace (see fig. 2). 

On passing this region the fringe turns up and then continues on the 
surface of the crystal surrounding the terrace. The trigons over which 
the fringes pass are clearly very shallow indeed. 

An interesting fact is that each of the growth steps a, b, c, d, and e 
(fig. 2) continues from one side to the other side across the terrace. It 
is of special interest that the step e is just continued into the trough 
surrounding the terrace which is on a lower level (see below). 


§ 3. MEASUREMENT oF STEP HEIGHTS 


The sharpness of the fringes in fig. 3 permits of an accurate determina- 
tion of the height of the right edge of the terrace above the general 
crystal level, and the depth of the trough. It is more difficult to estimate 
the height of the steps at the growth edges. In this case the steps are 
comparatively shallow and the presence of the numerous trigons gives 
the fringes a kinked appearance. Results are listed in the table, in 
which the numbers in the first column are the serial numbers of the photo- 
graphic plates used for the determinations. 

It may be seen from the table that the steps are of about equal height 
above and below the terrace, within the limits of accuracy. This is 
especially correct for the sum of all the five steps, the first of which (a) 
starts to the left side of the terrace, and ¢ is the last step after which the 
level of the crystal surface to the right of the terrace is reached. 

This sum which amounts in average to 1020 4 proves to be of importance 
when comparing with the height of the right end of the terrace above 
the surface level. This was also evaluated from the above-mentioned 
three photographs and was found to be 1050 4, 
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The values fit surprisingly, which shows that the surface of the terrace 
is in a perfect octahedral plane of the crystal, while the surrounding 
crystal surface deviates in the average from this orientation due to the 
steps. The average slope of the growth pyramid is easily obtained from 
the known magnification on the photograph and from the calculated 
step heights. It is found to amount to 2-5x10-4rad or less than a 
minute of an are. 


Number Step height 
of plate Fringe 
a b c d é sum 
145 (fig. 2) 200 4 | 1604 | 2104 | 2604 | 2304 | 1060 4 
101 200 180 210 200 230 | 1020 upper 
127 210 180 180 250 230 1050 
Mean value 200 170 200 240 230 1040 
145 (fig. 2) 200 180 220 260 200 1060 
101 130 160 160 270 200 920 lower 
127 190 180 200 270 190 1030 


Mean value 170 170 190 270 200 1000 
Note : all the numbers are given to nearest 10 A. 


The depth of the trough is found to be fairly constant compared with 
the neighbouring crystal surface, and amounts to nearly 600A. This 
includes the part of the trough between the steps d and e. Even more, 
the height of the step e itself is found to be on the bottom of the trough 
the same as on its upper part (which is 600 A higher !). 

A similar terrace on another crystal is shown in fig. 4, Pl. 68. This is 
a high dispersion multiple-beam interferogram. This was also found 
on an octahedral face of a fine ‘ portrait stone’. There are, however, a 
few differences between the two features. The surface of this terrace, 
although flat compared to the stepping-down surface around, is not 
quite as perfect as the first terrace. The main difference, however, 
seems to be that there are but few trigons on the crystal surface sur- 
rounding this second terrace. 


§ 4. DiscussION 


The characteristics of the terraces and the general topography of the 
crystal surfaces show definitely that these are growth features, and by 
no means etch-figures. It seems also sure that the terrace cannot be 
an enclosure of small crystals or an impression of neighbouring crystal 
on the surface. Such effects could not result in a perfect true octahedral 
plane of the crystal as the surface of the terrace was shown to be. 
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Growth on the terrace in the final stage originated in centres on the 
terrace. Such growth centres are clearly seen in fig. 4, and should 
necessarily be assumed also for the terrace in fig. 2, the surface level of 
which is higher than the surrounding crystal surface (see fig. 3; note 
that even on the left side the fringe kinks slightly upwards on reaching 
the terrace), indicative of a growth ledge. 

As to the mode of formation of the terrace, it seems that for some reason 
conditions were more favourable here for fast growth on the part of the 
advancing growth wave. Under such conditions, presumably of higher 
supersaturation and higher temperature, no trigons should form (Halperin 
1954), and the undisturbed fast advancing growth sheets then form the 
terrace. If, during the piling up of growth sheets, it should happen 
that upper sheets fail to conform to the edge of the lower sheets, then a 
lower step surrounding the upper part of the terrace is left. This may 
be seen clearly in fig. 4. 

If the level of the surrounding crystal surface reaches the level of the 
lower part surrounding the terrace, irregularities may be formed when the 
surrounding growth sheets conform with the terrace. This might 
explain the high concentration of trigons in the belt of the terrace in 
fig. 2. 

The continuation in straight lines of the edges of growth sheets across 
the terrace (fig. 2) might be explained by assuming that at the conditions 
at which the surface becomes embedded with trigons, growth sheets 
do not advance any more, and growth proceeds only to the fixed edges. 
This assumption explains also why the step e (fig. 2) is just continued in 
a straight line from the crystal surface down into the groove which is on a 
level 600 A lower. On the other hand conditions were probably different 
for the other terrace (fig. 4). In this case there were no trigons on the 
surface, which resulted in advance of the growth sheets in different rates 
in the separate sections across the terrace. 
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The Decay of Neodymium-147+ 


By P. Rick Evans 
Bedford College, University of London 


[Received May 23, 1958] 


ABSTRACT 


The 8 transitions from “7Nd have been studied in the new prolate 
spheroidal field spectrometer. Three components of the spectrum have been 
separated by B-y coincidence techniques. The y-rays have been studied 
in a scintillation counter and coincidences between conversion lines and 
y-rays have been recorded. On the basis of these results a new mode of 
decay for 47Nd is proposed. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Tus f-decay of neodymium-147 is accompanied by many y-rays and has 
a half-life of 11 days. At least four level schemes have been proposed for 
its daughter promethium-147, which also decays by a f- transition of 
energy 229 kev to the ground state of samarium-147 (Agnew 1950). 

Kondaiah (1951), using irradiated powder sources in the Slatis-Siegbahn 
spectrometer, studied the 6 spectrum and deduced that there were two 
main partial spectra with energies 350 (32%) and 780 kev (659%). From 
photoelectron data he noted y-rays with energies 92, 309, 391 and 520 kev. 
To explain these he postulated a third f transition of energy 470 kev. 

Emmerich and Kurbatov (1951), also using an irradiated source in a 
lens spectrometer, concluded that the fB spectrum consisted of three 
components with energies 825, 600 and 380kev. Rutledge ef al. (1952) 
found conversion lines indicating eleven y-rays. Recently, Hans et al. 
(1955), using scintillation counters and y-y coincidence techniques, 
have found two new y-rays at 600 and 690kev. They proposed a new 
decay scheme consistent with their results. 

The present work was undertaken to seek for an unambiguous decay 
scheme. The isotope !7Pm lies in a region where the nuclear surface 
deformation is relatively small (Bohr and Mottleson 1953) and thus a 
knowledge of the ordering of the levels may throw light on the nature 
of the coupled system. 


§ 2. ExpertmmentaL DeEratin 


The B-rays were studied with a new large prolate spheroidal magnetic 
field intermediate image spectrometer (Evans ef al. 1958). In the present 
work it has been used in conjunction with a scintillation spectrometer, 
enabling B-rays in coincidence with the selected y-rays to be studied. 
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A Harshaw mounted Nal(T1) crystal (14in. x lin) was placed 22mm 
behind the source to detect coincidence rays. This crystal subtended 
12% of 47 at the source. The electronic equipment consisted of two 
E.M.I. 9541B 13-stage photomultipliers feeding pulses into a fast—slow 
coincidence circuit after Bell ef al. (1952) and L. R. Jenkin (private 
communication). The resolving time employed was 27 = 25 mpsec. 

The B-ray source was made by distillation of NdCl, im vacuo on to 
aluminium foil of thickness 0-25mg/cm?. This foil had previously been 
backed with a much thinner nylon film to provide strength. By this 
means a thin source of diameter 9mm was made of the fission product. 


§ 3. THE y SPECTRUM 


The crystal spectrometer was calibrated with the known y-rays of 
141Ce (145 kev), 23Hg (279 kev), ?2Na (511 kev) and 18’Cs (661 kev). Thus 
the ratio of peak to total response was found empirically and the crystal 
efficiencies were taken from Bell’s (1955) graphs. 

In the spectrum (fig. 1 and table 1) there are intense y-rays with peaks 
of energies 91, 190, 275, 320, 400, 440, 530 and 685kev. Their intensities 
were estimated by employing a mosaic analysis of the pulse height 


Fig. 1 
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The y-ray spectrum taken with a Nal(Tl) scintillation spectrometer. The 
channel width was 0-5 Vv and the source was 11 em awav from the 
crystal. The inset shows the intense 91 key y-ray and the 38 kev X-ray 
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spectrum, the Compton and back scatter background being subtracted 
for each y-ray in turn. 


Table 1. The y-Rays 


Gamma Kstimated Relative Conversion data of 

ray energy kev intensity Rutledge et al. 
K x-ray 38 160 — 

1 91 100 91-2 kev 

Yo — 4-2 120-5 

V3 1900 0-9 197-1 

V4 — — 231-2 

V5 — — 259-8 

V6 275 3-2 273°2 

; — — 300-8 

Vs 320 9-6 318-2 

V9 400 5 398-4 

Vio 440 Gr2 441-3 

Vu 530 57-0 532-2 

Vie 610 1-1 aa 

Vis 685 4-3 = 


ie a IE i ee 

The spectrum was taken with a source-crystal distance of llem. yy, was 
not seen in the present work, but its intensity relative to y, was 
calculated from the y-y coincidence spectra of Hans etal. yj, was 
not resolved in the spectrum but its presence was noted when the 
spectrum was analysed. 


The spectrum would agree well with that of Hans et al. but for the 
disagreement concerning y;. The latter authors assigned an energy of 
165 kev to a small peak, similar to that shown near 190 kev in fig. 1, which 
we tentatively identify with a y-ray of 197kev whose K conversion line 
was found by Rutledge et al. This identification corresponds to a 
transition of about this energy between levels G and # in the energy level 
scheme in fig. 3. We identify the peak at about 400 kev with the 398 kev 
y-ray seen by Rutledge et al. This is in disagreement with Hans ef al., 
who suggest it is a 409 kev transition to the ground state. 


§ 4. MEASUREMENTS ON THE f SPECTRUM 


The spectrometer was adjusted to give a transmission of about 1-6% at 
a resolution of about 2.4%. The total spectrum was recorded and the 
Fermi plot of the high energy region is shown by curve (a) in fig. (2). The 
end point is at 802 kev. ; 

To separate the partial spectra, the crystal spectrometer was placed 
just behind the source and the pulse height analyser window adjusted to 
accept all pulses lying under the photoelectric peak of the required y-ray. 
Thus it was possible to select only B-rays in coincidence with the chosen 
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y-rays or with y-rays of higher energy whose Compton electrons contribute 
to the ordinate of the peak. 

The allowed Fermi plots of the various spectra are shown in fig. 2 and 
the results are summarized in table 2. 


Fig. 2 
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Fermi-Kurie plots. (a) Total spectrum, (6) 6 spectrum in coincidence with 
91 kev y-ray, (¢) 6 spectrum in coincidence with 318 and 273 kev y-ray, 
(d) 6 spectrum in coincidence with 530 kev y-ray, (e) B spectrum in 
coincidence with 685 kev y-ray. 


Table 2. The Partial 8-Spectra 


Maximum |} Intensity 


p-ray energy 9%, log ft Observations 
B, 7 802 76 7:4 End point of total spectrum 
In coincidence with 91 y-ray 
By 404 1-2 8:3 Postulated 
Bs 362 20 ag 6-9 In coincidence with 532 y-ray 


In coincidence with 318 y-ray 
Not in coincidence with 
273 y-ray 


In coincidence with 683 y-ray 


The 8 spectrum appears to consist of three major components with 
energies 800, 37 0 and 220kev. The f-ray intensities have been determined 
from the y-ray intensities, assuming the veracity of the proposed energy 


level scheme. A weak fourth B-transition of energy 400 kev is postulated 
to help feed level H in the scheme. 
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The log ft values for the transitions were obtained with the help of 
Moszkowski’s (1951) curves, using the 8-transition intensities in table 2 
in which the contribution of internal conversion to the y-transition 
intensity was taken into account only in the case of the strongly converted 
91 kev ray. 

Coincidences between conversion lines and y-rays were also looked 
for and the results are shown in table 3. 


Table 3. Coincidences between Conversion Electrons Selected 
Magnetically and y-Quanta Selected by Scintillation Pulse Height 


1. Coincidences with the L-line of the 91 kev y-ray 


Spectrometer | Below foot | On peak Beyond 


setting of line of line line 
| ——_|—_————_} Energy | Conclusion. 
Magnet of Is conversion 
current 1-35 1-48 1-53 selected line in 
y-ray | coincidence ¢ 
Spectrometer kev 
counting 
rate 1500 3900 1700 
Coincidence 
rate 2-54+0-4 |) 45405] 3-340-4 273 Yes 
: 12-9+1 19-2+1 11-2+0:8 318 Yes 
: — 2-4+0-2 LO 0)-2 398 Yes 
n — 3:°2+0°3 2-1+0-24 440 Yes 
; 6-2+0-6| 9-0+0-9| 8-8+0-9 530 No 


2. Coincidences with A-line of 273 kev y-ray 


me 


Magnet 


current 2-60 2-67 — — — 
Coincidence 
rate 1-8+0-2 1-6+0-2 - 530 No 


3. Coincidences with K-line of 318 kev y-ray 


Magnet 
current 2-80 2-98 3-1 — — 

Coincidence i = 
rate 0-32+0-08| 1-67+0°3 | 0-1140-05 es 


To obtain an estimate of the K shell conversion coefficient for the 
91 kev transition, the areas under the y-ray and X-ray peaks on the 
scintillation spectrum were compared (fig. 1). A correction of about 
12% was made for the pre-absorption in Perspex and Sil annetat 
Bergstrom’s (1955) values for the fluorescence yield and Davisson’s (1955) 
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y-ray absorption coefficients were used. The small unknown contribution 
to the x-ray peak by other transitions was neglected. The value obtained 
for the K shell coefficient was K=1-6+0-2, which coincides with the 
value given by Hans ef al. (1955). 

We adopted the value 6-88 found by Smith and Mitchell (1952) for the 
K/L+M ratio, in order to determine the intensity of the 91 kev transition 
to the ground state. From these values it would appear that the 91 kev 
transition is magnetic dipole. 


§ 5. THe Decay SCHEME 
The nine quanta seen in the present study, together with the four extra 
seen by Rutledge et al. have been fitted into a scheme of six excited levels 
(fig. 3). At least three of these levels are fed by B-rays. 


803 keV 
[76°/0] 


: 
The proposed decay scheme. 


The absence of a B~ transition to the ground state has been noticed by 
previous workers. Here also we find that the energy end points measured 
in the Fermi analysis of the total spectrum and of the spectrum in 
coincidence with the 91 kev y-ray are the same. 


" For intensity reasons 
this y-ray can only go to the ground state of 47Pm. 
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The level C at 230 kev is fixed solely by the energy measurements of 
Rutledge et al. It appears to be fed by the 260 and 300 kev y-rays from 
levels H and F. 

The level D, also located at 410 kev by Hans et al., is a well-populated 
level but it is not fed by 8 rays. It de-excites to level B by emission of 
the 320 kev quantum, which is in coincidence with that of 91 kev. Level 
D is fed by the 273 kev and 120kev y transitions from levels G and F. 
The former ray is shown in table 3 to be in coincidence with the 320 kev 
conversion electron, whilst the 120kev y-ray, which is normally 
_ unresolved in the complete pulse height spectrum, has been shown by 
Hans et al. also to be in coincidence with the 320 kev y-ray. 

Level £ is postulated to explain coincidences which were obtained 
between the 398kev y-ray and the L conversion line of the 91 kev 
transition. The energy combination 231-2+259-8=491 also suggests a 
level at 491 kev. 

Level F is fed by a £ transition of energy 362 kev, whilst level G is 
justified by the presence of the 685 kev y-ray which, according to fig. 1, 
is in coincidence with a § decay of energy 220kev. We suggest that the 
610 kev y-ray de-excites this level going to the first excited state and is 
therefore of 592kev. The 273 kev quantum, which has been shown to be 
in coincidence with the 320kev y-ray, must also be emitted from the 
level Ff. As already stated, it seems likely that the 197 kev y-ray is a 
transition from level G to level #, although the energy fit is not exact. 


§ 6. Discussion 


Little can be said of a definite nature concerning the spins and parities 
of the excited levels in “47Pm until the intensities of the internal 
conversion lines be further studied. 

Agnew (1950) has shown that there is a first forbidden, allowed shape, 
B transition from "Pm to the ground state of “Sm. Since this 
ground state has been measured to be § by spectroscopic measurements 
(Murakawa 1954) and by paramagnetic resonance methods (Bogle and 
Scovil 1952), the possible spins for the ground state of 7Pm are , $ or 2. 
Recently, Kedzie et al. (1957) have deduced, from paramagnetic resonance 
measurements, a spin of 3 for the ground state of 7Nd. The additional 
evidence in the present paper supports the conclusion of previous workers 
that the 91 kev y transition from the first excited level is predominantly 
M1 and the ft value also indicates that the f transition to the first excited 
level is first forbidden. 

With these results it is difficult to explain the absence of a 6 transition 
to the ground state. The possibility of an / forbidden transition seems 
unlikely since the odd neutron concerned with the ground state of “7Nd 
probably lies in the f $ shell. 

It is of interest to note that the ratio of the energies of the 273-3 and 
120-5 y rays is 2-267, which is close to the ratio 2-285 predicted for a 


rotational band with spins 8, § and 2. Further, it is known (Bohr and 
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Mottelson 1955) that the experimental values are slightly less than the 
predicted ratios due to vibration—rotation interactions. 

With this interpretation, the most likely spin for the ground state of 
“u7Nd would be 4, This would be possible according to Nilsson’s (1955) 
calculations of the independent particle energy levels in a spheroidal 
field for a nuclear deformation (5) of about 0:2. However, this is 
contrary to expectation, since an state is considered unlikely for 
pairing energy reasons. 

In conclusion, although it would seem that the energies of the proposed 
levels in 4?Pm are well founded, little is known of their spins. If the 
ground state spin values of § and } are accepted for “7Nd and 145m, 
it would appear that there is an unknown selection rule influencing the 
B transition probabilities. 
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The Use of Magnetic Models in the Interpretation of Domain 
Effects on an Electron Beam} 


By M. Buackman and N. D. LisaartEen 
Physies Department, Imperial College, London, 8.W.7 


[Received May 28, 1958] 


ABSTRACT 


A magnetic unit has been constructed which consists of an array of 
oppositely magnetized steel wires and its effect on an electron beam has been 
studied. ‘The phenomena observed are similar to the domain effects found 
when magnetic crystals are examined in the same apparatus, and are 
used in interpreting some of the features of the domain effects. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Ir has been shown by Germer (1942) that a high voltage electron beam 
can be employed to investigate the magnetic leakage fields near the 
surface of a cobalt crystal. Recently, Blackman and Griinbaum (1956, 
1957), using a refined version of this technique, were able to demonstrate 
the existence of magnetic domains in cobalt in a very direct manner. 
Investigations of single crystals of hematite and magnetite using the 
electron technique have also been carried out by Blackman et Ge (19am: 

One of the methods used to show the domain effects was to form a 
shadow of the crystal using a divergent electron beam, the axis of the 
cone of divergent rays being approximately parallel to the face of the 
crystal investigated. The magnetic leakage field distorts the geometrical 
shadow and the edge of this then becomes a ‘ pattern ° of more or less 
periodic cycloidal character. This phenomenon was interpreted (Black- 
man and Griinbaum 1956, 1957) in terms of the effect of a linear array 
of magnetic poles on an electron beam. This simple assumption gave 
satisfactory semi-quantitative results in that the cycloidal nature of the 
pattern followed ; also the magnitude of the domain spacings in hexagonal 
cobalt agreed with that found using the magnetic powder method. The 
magnetic shadow patterns found in magnetite and hematite can also be 
interpreted in the same way, though there are at present no independent 
measurements of the size of the magnetic regions in these crystals. 

It still remains, however, to be explained why the picture of a linear 
array of poles gives such a satisfactory explanation. If one considers the 
magnetic effects associated with the hexagonal face of cobalt, for instance, 
one would expect that domains of a type similar to those near the edge 
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would also exist in the face itself. The same considerations would also 
be expected to apply in the cases of hematite and magnetite. It would 
seem that the effect of domains in the face of the crystal is less important 
than in those near the edge. 

To investigate this point, it was decided to construct a model consisting 
of an assembly of small bar magnets which would give a satisfactory 
representation of the magnetic features of a finite two-dimensional array 
of magnetic domains. The model was roughly of the same size as that of 
the crystals normally used and its magnetic effects on the electron beam 
were investigated in the same way as with a crystal. The model did in 
fact show magnetic patterns of the same type as those obtained with the 
crystals. 


§ 2. ConsTRUCTION AND UsE or THE MODEL 


A number of lengths, each about 1 cm long and 3 mm diameter, were 
cut from a coil of steel wire. Each separate length was placed in a 
magnetic field of about 10 000 oersted, with its axis parallel to the direction 
of the field. To ensure satisfactory uniformity of magnetization, each 
length of wire was mounted on a wooden jig so as to occupy a position 
mid-way between the pole-pieces of an electromagnet, and each was 
allowed to remain in the field for the same time. 

The magnetized wires were then mounted in rows on strips of adhesive 
tape, each row having 15 wires arranged with unlike poles adjacent. The 
rows of wires were then packed together within a rectangular brass frame 
so that the poles were arranged in a square array, the poles being of 
alternate kind along rows and columns. This arrangement allowed for 
the examination of either a single row or any number of rows up to a 
maximum of fifteen. Thus the full array contained 225 wires. The 
model with 12 rows is shown in fig 1f. 

The model was mounted in the specimen holder of an electron diffraction 
camera ; the arrangements for observing the magnetic shadow patterns 
were similar to those previously described for experiments on hematite 
and magnetite (Blackman ef al. 1957). As in these experiments, the 
electron beam was either parallel to, or made a small angle with, one of 
the faces of the model containing the array of poles, and was approximately 
perpendicular to the axes of the wires. 

The shadow patterns obtained with a single row and with two rows 
of magnetized wires are shown in figs. 2 (a) and 2 (b). Here the arrange- 
ment was such that a line linking the poles in any one row would be 
perpendicular to the electron beam. The pattern obtained from an 
assembly of 12 rows each containing 15 wires is shown in ig. 2 (C)e 

The effect of rotating the single-row and two-row assemblies through 
90° about an axis parallel to the axes of the magnetized wires is shown in 
figs. 3 (a) and 3(b). The pattern shown in fig 3 (a) is similar to that 
found with a single magnetized wire and the pattern of fig. 3 (b) to that 
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with two adjacent wires with their poles in opposite directions. In the 
case of the extensive assembly, referred to above, patterns were photo- 
graphed for a number of positions during the rotation and several of 
these are shown in fig. 4. The first pattern (0°) was obtained when the 
electron beam was parallel to one of the sides of the (rectangular) assembly. 
It can be seen that the number of the periodic features of the pattern 
increases as the angle of rotation approaches 45° and then decreases. 
The number at 90° is not the same as that at 0°—as it would be if the 
number of poles in rows and columns were equal. It can also be seen 
that the spacing is less regular for the 90° position than for the 0° position. 
On further rotation the patterns repeat in that the number of periodic 
features are the same, but there are differences in details. 

Departures from a completely regular arrangement of poles can be 
observed in the model. The model consists of a set of rows in each of 
which the magnetic wires are firmly fixed in position ; any irregularity in 
the arrangement of wires in a row position will also lead to an irregularity 
in the spacing between neighbouring poles in a direction perpendicular 
to the row. For the initial position (0°), the electron beam was parallel 
to the directions of the rows and this gives the most regular pattern. 
The less regular patterns obtained for the setting of the model 90° from 
the intial position can be associated with the deviations from the regular 
spacing of the poles in each row. Similarly, differences which are observed 
in patterns for equivalent orientations of the model can also be associated 
with such imperfections. 

Apart from the small disturbances due to irregularities in arrangement, 
the patterns show a number of periodic magnetic features ; this number 
is a minimum in the 0° position and a maximum in the neighbourhood 
of the 45° position. Observations were also made with an arrangement 
in which magnets were situated only on the periphery. This assembly 
(of 17 by 15 magnets) proved to be sufficiently rigid inside the brass frame. 
Figures 5 (a), 5 (b) and 5 (c) show the 0°, 45° and 90° positions. It will 
be seen that the magnetic effects are essentially the same as those for a 
complete model ; this shows that the peripheral magnetic field is chiefly 
responsible for the magnetic effects produced by the complete model when 
the arrangement is regular or very nearly so. 

The effect of a pronounced irregularity was investigated in the following 
manner. A middle row of an extensive model (12 by 15 magnets) was 
changed for one in which the spacing between the magnets was increased 
by replacing some of the magnets by copper wires of the same diameter. 
The actual stacking arrangement in the row was 
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where § refers to a magnet with its south pole, N to a magnet with its 
north pole, on the face to be examined, and C to a copper wire. The 
magnetic pattern with the electron beam parallel to the face of the 
specimen is shown in fis. 6 (a). The features are now characteristic of 
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the modified row and not of the edge of the model. When the glancing 
angle of incidence of the electron beam was increased, the pattern changed 
progressively to that characteristic of the edge (figs. 6 (b), 6 (c), 6 (d)). 
For comparison, a corresponding set of experimental results on a regular 
model is shown in fig. 7. 

Another informative experiment which can be carried out with the 
regular models is one in which the distance between the axis of the 
electron beam and the face is varied, the axis of the beam being kept 
parallel to the face of the crystal. As the distance is increased from its 
normal value, the magnetic features diminish in magnitude, the cycloidal 
curves becoming progressively undulatory (see fig. 8). The same effect 
be achieved by increasing the height of the brass housing instead of moving 
the beam relative to the model ; in this way it was found that the magnetic 
effects became inappreciable at a distance of about 1mm above the 
face, i.e. roughly equal to the period of the spacing of the magnetic poles 
on the face of the model. 

When the beam is brought so close to the surface that an appreciable 
part of the divergent cone is intercepted, additional features are found 
(fig. 9). The general background also produced by the electrons is now 
much more prominent and a series of points (or streaks) of enhanced 
intensity appear. Some of these are definitely associated with the cusps 
on the magnetic pattern and move in a regular fashion as the model is 
rotated. 


§ 3. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

From the experiments with an extensive and a peripheral model 
(figs. 4 and 5) it can be concluded that the main magnetic features in the 
electron shadow patterns which are periodic in character are due to the 
fringe magnetic field. It follows that the effect of those magnets of an 
extensive model which are not on the periphery are small compared with 
those on the edge. Hence the magnetic field above the surface must 
fall off appreciably faster with distance from the surface for regions on 
the face of the model as compared with regions on the edge of the model. 

A large departure from a regular packing, e.g. by doubling the spacing 
between neighbouring magnetic poles in a particular region of the model, 
does produce a local magnetic field sufficiently extensive to affect the 
pattern. That the effect is, however, local and of limited extent is shown 
by its disappearance when the angle of incidence of the electron beam is 
changed (see fig. 6). 

The above results show that the interpretation originally given for the 
magnetic patterns observed using the hexagonal face of cobalt (Blackman 
and Griinbaum 1956, 1957) is essentially correct. This interpretation was 
based solely on the assumption of a fringe magnetic field. The present 
experiments show that the results on cobalt are consistent with a regular 
arrangement of domains on the hexagonal face with a spacing period 
approximately equal to that given by the shadow pattern. A similar 
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interpretation can be given for the patterns from magnetite and hematite 
(Blackman et al. 1957). In hematite, however, the patterns found 
appeared to be in general less regular and correspond in fact to the 
‘weak field’ effect shown in fig. 8. In more recent work on hematite 
crystals from Elba, much more regular shadow patterns have been obtained 
which are characteristic of a relatively higher remanent magnetization. 

The ‘strong field’ effects which are observed when an appreciable 
part of the divergent beam is affected by the magnetic field of the model 
(fig. 9) have not been observed with the magnetic iron oxides, but do 
appear in the case of cobalt (Blackman and Griinbaum 1958), an example 
being shown in fig. 10. 

The behaviour of the shadow pattern when the model is rotated at 
glancing incidence (fig. 4) provides an instructive example of the influence 
of the whole fringe field on the electron beam ; the extra features come 
in at well defined angles as the model is rotated from the 0° position to the 
45° position. A change of the angle of incidence has a marked effect 
(except near the symmetrical positions 0°, 45°, 90° ete.) since at higher 
angles of (glancing) incidence the electrons interact only with a part of 
the fringe field and not with the whole fringe field. In the symmetrical 
positions the magnetic effects overlap so as to produce practically the 
same pattern at all angles of incidence where the magnetic effects are 
appreciable. 

The change in the spacing of the periodic features in the shadow patterns 
when the model is rotated (fig. 4) shows that care has to be exercised 
in deducing the spacing of the regular arrangement from these shadow 
patterns. When the spacing is reasonably regular, the pattern giving the 
largest period can be used to give the spacing of the poles on the surface. 
Irregularities can, however, be important in practical cases and a large 
series of rotation patterns would be needed before the spacing on the 
surface could be assessed. The rotation experiments might also have to 
be supplemented by others in which the angle of incidence is varied. The 
values obtained from experiments on crystals such as hematite or 
magnetite would be the projection of the spacing of the magnetic regions 

on the surface and would be larger than the actual value, except in the 
case where the magnetic axis is perpendicular to the surface. 
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SUMMARY 


The cleavage surfaces of 75 type I and 75 type II diamonds have been 
examined using microscopy and multiple-beam interferometry. The work 
confirms an earlier qualitative observation that the surface of a type II diam- 
ond exhibits a more regular cleavage pattern. There are in general, more 
cleavage lines on type I diamonds, and also a greater number of the so-called 
river systems, The results suggest that impurities within the lattice lead to a 
more broken substructure in the type I diamonds. It is also shown that 
birefringence and counting properties are not appreciably reflected in the 
cleavage patterns, and that very few type II diamonds show evidence of a 
laminated structure. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Many investigations have been made on the differences between type I 
and type II diamonds, but apart from the work of Halperin (1956) which 
showed that the density of trigons is less on type II diamonds, little has 
been done on the various surface features of the two types. However, 
we have previously noted that a type II diamond had a more regular 
cleavage pattern than a type I (Wilks 1952, Tolansky 1953) and this has 
subsequently been confirmed by Seal (1956). In the present paper we 
report a systematic study of the cleavage surfaces of type I and type 
II diamonds. Robertson et al. (1934) originally classified diamonds into 
two types depending on whether their absorption edge in the ultra-violet 
was at 3000A or 22504. Although this classification is not entirely 
adequate, see for example Clark et al. (1956), it is still a useful criterion with 
which other physical properties such as infra-red absorption, thermal 
conductivity and counting efficiency may be correlated, and we shall 
therefore use this classification. 

Diamond cleaves very readily along the octahedral planes ; and although 
other cleavage planes have been reported (Sutton 1928, Ramaseshan 1946), 
they are not very common. An attempt to cleave diamond along one of 
these other planes was unsuccessful, so only (111) planes have been studied 
in the present investigation. On commencing the work it soon became 
apparent that the cleavage surfaces of both type I and type II industrial 
diamonds are so complex that it is impossible to compare their character- 
istics in any quantitative manner ; the surfaces are very irregular, many 
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regions show evidence of conchoidal fracture, and the overall impression 
is merely one of imperfection. However, gem quality diamonds exhibited 
more ordered cleavage patterns, and significant differences between the 
two types could be detected, therefore all the stones examined in detail 
were of good quality. The cleavage surfaces were obtained by cleaving 
octahedral diamonds in the usual way (e.g. Grodzinski 1944); in all, 
about 75 cleavage surfaces of each type were examined. Of these 25 of 
each type were studied in detail; a thin layer of silver about 500A thick 
was evaporated on to the surfaces, which were then examined using 
microscopy and multiple-beam interferometry (Tolansky 1948) . 


§ 2. GENERAL CLEAVAGE CHARACTERISTICS 


Figures 1-4, Pls. 73-74, show typical examples of cleavage surfaces 
obtained from both types of stone; figs. 1 and 2 are a photomicrograph 
and interferogram respectively of a type I diamond and figs. 3 and 4 are 
similar pictures for a type II diamond. The surfaces are covered by a 
network of cleavage lines and the resulting patterns are rather complex. 
However, a comparison of figs. 2 and 4 clearly shows that the cleavage 
patterns of type I stones are more complicated and the quality of the 
Fizeau fringes more variable than on type II diamonds. It may also be 
noted that the patterns of even type IT stones are more complicated than 
those of several other crystals such as mica, selenite and calcite (Tolansky 
1948). 

The quality of the Fizeau fringes is more variable over type I surfaces 
because there are usually several prominent cleavage lines such as A in 
fig. 1 which may be several microns wide. The steps associated with 
these lines are responsible for a considerable variation in fringe definition, 
thus the definition is good on one side of A but poor on the other. As 
fringes of some definition could usually be obtained over the entire cleavage 
surface, it may be estimated that these lines separate surfaces whose 
levels differ by the order of 10-50 microns. On type II stones there are 
fewer such cleavage lines; on the surface of the stone shown in fig. 3, 
there are none at all, and the fringe definition is good over almost the 
whole surface (fig. 4). There are occasionally steps as high as 1/10 mm 
on type II stones, for example XY on fig. 3; they are usually near an 
edge and are probably connected with the initiation of cleavage. 

An attempt was made to assess these differences more quantitatively 
by examining in greater detail 20 surfaces from 10 stones of each type. 
Straight lines were drawn over representative areas and a count made of 
the number of prominent cleavage steps which they crossed. It was thus 
found that the linear concentration of the prominent cleavage lines was 
four times greater on type I stones than on type II. 

On examining the parts of the surfaces bounded by prominent cleavage 
lines it was seen that they contain regions in which lesser cleavage lines 
run more or less parallel to each other, and the average area of these 
regions is about three times greater on type II stones. These regions 
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were examined by constructing cross sections approximately at right 
angles to the cleavage lines over a total distance of 2:5 mm, on four repre- 
sentative stones of each type. The height of each cleavage step was 
measured with Fizeau fringes, and fig. 5 shows a histogram of the number 
of steps with a given height. (Step heights of less than 100 A are omitted, 
because the overall complexity of the type I stones limited the accuracy 
of measurement to 504.) The results show that there are about three 
times as many steps greater than 5004 on the type I stones. The mean 
distance between the cleavage lines with step heights greater than 500A 
is of the order of 15 and 40 microns for type I and type IT stones respectively. 
On the other hand there does not appear to be any significant difference 
in the number of steps of height less than about 500 A. 
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§3. THe CLEavace LiInEs 


As is seen in figs | and 3 the general pattern of the cleavage lines resembles 
the ‘river systems’ characteristic of both amorphous and crystalline 
substances (Zapffe and Worden 1949a and Keis et al. 1950), and are more 
curved on type | stones. The step height along a siven cleavage line 
is not constant; thus the height along the line B on the type I stone 
whose interferogram is shown in fig. 6, Pl. 75, varies from zero to 2800 4 
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over a distance of 1-0 mm, while on the type IT stone shown fig. 7, Pl. 75, 
the height along the line Z falls from 1100 4 to zero in a distance of 0:-4mm. 
In both eases it follows that the surfaces on either side of the cleavage 
lines are inclined to each other; the angular inclination being of the order 
of one minute of arc. 

A quite common feature on the cleavage surfaces of both type I and 
type II diamonds is visible in figs. 8 and 9, Pl. 76. Figure 8 shows the 
surface of a stone (a type II diamond) in which a system of river lines breaks 
out from a line boundary in the upper part of the picture, and subsequently 
coalesces into a fewer number of more pronounced lines. Several rather 
similar systems are seen in fig. 9 (a type I diamond), although the bound- 
aries marking the commencement of the lines are not so sharply defined. 
These patterns quite closely resemble cleavage systems observed by 
Zapffe and Worden (1949 b) in ammonium dihydrogen phosphate and by 
Pratt (1956) in sodium chloride. As has been discussed by several authors 
(Fisher 1954, Pratt 1954, Gilman 1955 and Hirsch 1956), such groups 
of river lines may be associated with the presence of a twist boundary 
between adjacent sub-grains of the crystal; each line being initiated by 
screw dislocations emerging in the surface. 

Although recent work by Gilman (1957) and Forty (1957 ) shows that 
the stress around the tip of a cleavage crack in crystalline materials may 
initiate plastic flow and produce dislocations, it seems unlikely that any 
plastic flow will be introduced into diamonds by the cleavage process. 
Hence the surface pattern will be determined by the defects and disloca- 
tions already present in the crystal prior to cleavage. In this connection 
it may be noted that the variation of step height along a cleavage line 
implies misorientations between sub-grains of the diamond and therefore 
the presence of twist boundaries. 

Two variants of the above type of behaviour have also been observed. 
In fig. 10, Pl. 77 (a type I diamond) where the cleavage has passed from 
the top of the picture to the bottom, a system of river lines is initiated 
in the left centre of the picture, but instead of beginning on one boundary 
as in the previous photographs, it commences on a series of parallel 
boundaries which are clearly visible. Pratt (private communication) 
has remarked that the wedge shaped mark on fig. 8 shows some resemblance 
to features observed on cleaved surfaces of zinc, which are believed to 
arise from twinning caused by plastic flow subsequent to cleavage. The 
line boundary in fig. 11, Pl. 77 is also suggestive of local twinning ; evidence 
that such may be the case has been given by Pandya and Tolansky (1954) 
who observed the effect of etch on these lines. The markings on zine 
are not reflected on the opposite cleavage face and this is usually taken as 
evidence that plastic flow occurred after cleavage (Pratt 1953). However, 
all the present markings on diamond are reflected, in particular the line in 
fig. 11 is reflected as one of a series of thin dark lines crossing the opposite 
face (line E in fig. 1), so that any twinning must have been present in the 
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Several workers have observed groups of cleavage lines on type I 
diamonds which are both straight and parallel; it has been suggested 
that type LI stones are laminated (Robertson et al. 1934, Ramachandran 
1946, Custers 1951, Pandya and Tolansky 1954), the straight lines being 
traces of the planes dividing lamallae of more perfect crystal. However, 
it is not at all clear what would give rise to such a structure, although 
Champion (1953) has proposed that the planes separating lamellae contain 
an excess concentration of impurity atoms. In the present work no sets of 
straight lines were observed on any type I stone. Out of the 75 type Il 
surfaces examined only two from the same stone and one from another (a 
counter) showed such systems, and then only over a fraction of their area 
(fig. 12, Pl. 78). The spacing of these lines varied from about 5 microns 
to 30 microns; these figures being in agreement with the values given by 
the previously mentioned workers. On one of these surfaces the steps 
were almost of constant height (about 1000 A) for the order of 1 mm, and on 
the other two the heights were much smaller, 504 or less; there is no 
obvious correlation of these lines with any other property of the stones. 


§ 4. THE SURFACES OF COUNTING AND BIREFRINGENT DIAMONDS 


Nine of the diamonds examined showed conduction properties under 
the influence of ionizing radiations; six were type Ll with moderate 
to good counting efficiency, the other three were type I with low 
counting efficiency. In general, the cleavage characteristics of these stones 
were not significantly different from non-counting type I and type Il 
diamonds. There was, however, one exception. One of the type Il 
counters (a stone of 1 ct) exhibited a series of parallel cleavage lines; 
these extended over about 1 mm? of its surface (fig. 13, Pl. 78); an inter- 
ferogram of this region (fig. 14, Pl. 78) shows that the step height associated 
with these lines is no more than 504. Two of the counting stones which 
had absorption spectra intermediate between a type I and a type II, 
exhibited cleavage surfaces which had some regions typical of type I 
stones and others typical of type Il stones. This is in accord with electron 
microscope studies by Seal (1956), and with a deduction of Ahearne (1954) 
based on the counting properties of ‘mixed’ stones. 

The effect of birefringence on the cleavage properties was also studied 
by examining six surfaces from strongly birefringent stones and six 
surfaces from non-birefringent stones. One of the birefringent diamonds 
contained a prominent inclusion, which was probably responsible for the 
birefringence ; cleavage had occurred so that the inclusion stood out as a 
projection on one of the surfaces, and there was a corresponding hole on 
the other surface. Except for this feature there was no obvious difference 
between the cleavage patterns exhibited by the birefringent and non- 
birefringent stones, which were all typical examples of type I cleavage. 
Thus, if impurities are responsible for the differing cleavage patterns, they 


are not usually sufficiently concentrated to produce a visible strain in the 
lattice. 
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§ 5. Discussion 

It has been shown that there is a marked difference between the 
cleavage surfaces of type | and type II diamonds, those of type I being 
more complex and irregular. It is usually assumed that the essential 
difference between type I and type II stones is that the former contain a 
greater concentration of impurities (Sutherland et al. 1954). Hence, the 
fact that cleavage lines with step heights greater than about 5004 are 
more common on type I stones, suggests that the steps are associated 
with a localized concentration of impurities. On the other hand, a 
consideration of fig. 1 suggests that a considerable part of the complexity 
of a type I cleavage pattern arises from the generation of river systems of 
the kind shown in figs 9 and 10, and these appear to be associated with 
screw dislocations rather than with impurity atoms. Thus it would 
appear that the impurities in a type I stone lead to a more disordered 
system of sub-grains, and hence to a greater concentration of dislocations 
in the boundaries. 

A rather similar conclusion has been reached by Halperin (1956) who 
showed that there is a greater density of trigons on the natural faces of 
type I than on those of type I] diamonds. This again suggests a greater 
density of screw dislocations emerging in the surface of the type I stones. 
Also we have recently observed on each surface of a pure octahedron gem 
stone groups of trigons which are geometrically related to an inclusion in 
the centre of the crystal (Frank ef al. 1958). The position of the trigons 
suggests that they arise from dislocations whose common origin is in the 
strained region surrounding the inclusion. At present there is not 
much evidence as to the difference in the impurity content of type I and 
type II diamonds, but an analysis of the combustion products of several 
diamonds suggests that the concentrations may differ by about a factor 10 
(Raal, 1957). Unless the distribution of the impurities within the 
erystal is known, it is hardly possible to relate this figure with the 
linear concentration of the cleavage steps, but the figures are at least 
not inconsistent. As cleavage lines with step heights less than about 
5004 occur in about equal numbers on both types of stones, they cannot 
readily be associated with the impurity content. Rather they must be 
due to some other form of lattice defect common to all diamonds, possibly 
in the form of dislocation networks. 

It has also been shown that any birefringence and counting properties 
of the diamonds are not appreciably reflected in the cleavage patterns. 
The surfaces seldom give evidence of a strongly laminated structure, 
although the most striking example of such a structure was observed in a 
counting diamond where it has previously been suggested that such a 
structure might be expected (Champion 1953). 
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ABSTRACT 


It is shown how the distribution of impurities in a semi-infinite solid may 
be determined from observations of the escape-rate across the surface. The 
results are applicable to other diffusion processes. 


§ 1. LyTRODUCTION 


THE object of this paper is to propose a method for determining the 
distribution of impurities (ions or atoms) in a crystal by the measurement 
of their rate of escape. The basic result is given by eqn. (5), which 
represents an explicit expression for the original distribution f(w,0) in 
terms of (@/dt)N(t) the rate of change of the total number of impurities. 
The practically minded reader may well wish to omit the mathematical 
reasoning of § 3.2 leading up to eqn. (5) and concentrate on § 5, where we 
discuss some practical problems related to the interpretation of 
experimental data. 

Before we turn to our main object it is essential to discuss some aspects 
of the diffusion of impurities out of a semi-infinite crystal across a plane 
boundary surface. 


§ 2. Drrrusion Across 4 BouNDARY 


2.1 


The mechanism which is responsible for the large scale movement of 
impurities consists in jumps across distances of the order of crystal 
spacings (~1A). For our purposes there is no need to specify how these 
jumps occur. The reason for this as regards the interior of the crystal is 
a matter of common knowledge : Owing to the minute distances and 
very great frequencies (say, 10’ per second) of the jumps we can afford to 
treat the large scale movements of the impurities by the diffusion 
approximation. In this approximation the details of the mechanism 
enter into the expression for the probability of the displacement of the 
impurity over a given distance and time interval only through the 
coefficient of diffusion D. It is basic to what follows, that the value of D 
(or better : the diffusion coefticient corresponding to the drift of 
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impurities in a direction normal to the surface) be known for the crystal 
studied. This value will best be found empirically. Experimental 
methods for determining the diffusion coefficient, as well as its theoretical 
meaning, were reviewed by Lidiard (1957). 


2.2 


To discuss the effect of the boundary we must in the first instance return 
to the microscopic description. We regard the surface layer of atomic 
sites (let these be denoted by r=0) as perfectly absorbing, if the chance 
of the return of an impurity into the body of the crystal (i.e. to layers 
labelled by the integers r>0), at any step after reaching the surface layer, 
is nil. For a perfectly reflecting boundary the same probability is one and 
for a partially absorbing one a value intermediate between these two. 

We now require the probability P,,(r’>r) that an impurity initially at 
r’ will, after n jumps and in the presence of the boundary, reach the layer r. 
If we disregard jumps within layers and count only those which bring the 
particle from one layer to another, then our problem becomes essentially 
one dimensional. We consider the impurities performing in the interior 
an uncorrelated random walk with equal probabilities (4) for the forward 
and backward steps. Let « be the probability that the particle after 
reaching the boundary layer will escape and 1 —« the probability that the 
next step of the particle is inwards. 

For this model the required probability P,,(7’+r) has been obtained by 
Shenton (1955). Our interest in his results is limited to the range where 
the total number of jumps is enormously larger than the net number 
of lattice layers traversed by the particle. (This means that |r—r’|/n<1 
and, of course, defines the validity of the diffusion approximation.) A 
saddle point integration of his formula (6) leads to the result for the 
probability (not normalized) 


(1—2e)—exp [2(r+r’)/n] ~ 2n 0) 

Here the first term is the familiar probability corresponding to an 
infinite medium. The second term arises from the presence of the 
boundary. 

Now, in the case under consideration, (r+r’)/n will tend to zero and 
the fraction in the second term will, for any «#0, tend to one, with it. 
(More exactly, the criterion for this limit is that (r+r')/n<e.) 

For «=0 we have the case of a perfectly reflecting boundary. Then 
the fraction tends to —1 as (r+r’)/n tends to zero. 

The gross meaning of these results is that for the purposes of diffusion 
across a surface we may, after an initial lapse of time, regard any surface, 
other than those nearly perfectly reflecting, as a perfectly absorbing 
boundary. The quantitative restrictions implicit in this statement, 


_ U=2eexp [2r+r')/n]=1 | we |. 
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which are those stated in the brackets above, will be discussed later. 
Bearing these restrictions in mind and applying ourselves to such 
situations that the probability of the impurities leaving the surface is not 
too low (this probability may effectively be controlled by the temperature), 
we shall write the fraction in (1) as 1. 


2.3 

The following intuitive argument makes the conclusions of the previous 
section clearer. 

Consider once again a particle starting a random walk from the lattice 
layer 7. Supposing for a moment that the boundary is perfectly reflecting, 
we ask how many times does the particle hit the boundary inn jumps? It 
may be shown that for very large n, and when also 7? is of the order, or 
less than, n, the number of collisions with the boundary is of the order 4/7. 
Bearing in mind that the particles from the rth layer arrive predominantly 
when »=?7?, we can say that the imperfectly absorbing character of the 
boundary may be ignored if ey/n> 1. 

This carries the corollary that, whereas for particles arriving from 
depths greater than «1 layers the character of the boundary makes no 
essential difference, the escape of particles starting from shallower depths 
than that will be restricted by the boundary. 


§ 3. THe DistarsutTion DENSITY 


3.1 


So far we have treated the migration of individual impurities in 
microscopic terms. We now introduce the macroscopic measures w and 
t of distance and time and the initial distribution density f(a,t=0). We 
find, by virtue of the discussion of the previous paragraph, the following 
integral relation for the distribution density at any time ¢, subject to the 
condition f(0,¢)=0. 


age ey =H)" (toy) | get 
flet= a | ste’.0) foxp| — 5] — exp] - 2Di |p 


os Ss 
= =e exp| — SS [ye nae’ NEBR ore ne) 


where f(x, 0) = —f(—2, 0). 

This is of course the well-known solution of the problem of diffusion 
in a semi-infinite medium in terms of a mirror distribution of diffusing 
‘holes’ (Carslaw and Jaeger 1948). We treat here the converse problem, 
the determination of f(z, 0) from experimentally measurable quantities. 
The tools needed for the derivation of the results are the theory of the 
Fourier and Mellin-transforms and the Wiener—Hopf technique for integral 
equations. An account of these is given in Titchmarsh’s (1937) book. 
(We do not claim, though, to maintain the standard of rigour set in that 
book.) 
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3.2 


For the sake of convenience in the proof we assume that for large 
{x|,,f(a, 0) =[exp (—ala|)],a>0. Then the Laplace transform of f(x, t) 


N(u, t)= is dx exp (au) f(x, t) 


Q 
is regular for all w, such that Rew <a, and tends to zero for Reu>— w. 

We now write down the bilateral Laplace transform of eqn. (2). Using 
the Faltung rule and writing /(w) for the bilateral Laplace transform of 
/(x, 9), we find easily 

N(u,t)—N(—u,t)=exp (4Dtu*)F(u). 

The crux of the problem is how to separate V(u,t) and N(—u,t). 

We note now that the regions of regularity of these two functions 
together cover the whole complex plane and, moreover, have a strip in 
common. Laurent’s theorem, as applied to the common strip of regularity 
—a<Reu<a, allows us to find V(w, t) ; in fact 


-€ +100 
N(u,t)= oe | _ exp (4Dtw?) F(w) dw 


Qa 


wu 
where c is in the strip and greater than Re wu. 

Differentiating with respect to time, and putting w=0, we get 
(0/ot)N(0,t)=N(t) which is minus the rate of escape of particles across 
unit surface. This is 


N(t)= pe ‘: exp (bDiw2)wF (w) dw 
Ait €—10 
Jf) (co) 
=55| exp (—4$Div*)vF(w)dv . . . . . (3) 


after a sumple change of the path of integration and because the integrand 
is even, 
We take now the Mellin transform of this equation. Then 


M(s)= | t°-1N (t) dt 
0) 

ee} ie 

since 


Bileo) 


| i®1 exp (—4Dt) dt=(2/D)sT(s). 


Cross-multiplying and using the Mellin inversion formula, we find 


pete po eee aul 
°F (iv) = ea (ED) oad Pe 
F(w) may be inverted by the Fourier sine transform theorem. Explicitly 
f(x, 0)= 4 | dvsin ee VEE astapapyet eal eae 
ae — 4 Tis) i (t)dt, (5) 


where c’ may be chosen at will. 
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It is also true that this solution is the only one which has the postulated 
asymptotic behaviour. We have thus established the existence of a 
unique solution of the specified form. Actually the restriction that 
f(w, 0) =O[exp (—|an|)] was introduced only to achieve simplicity in the 
proof. The final result (5) can be shown to hold good under much less 
restrictive conditions, in fact for practically any situation that may be of 
physical interest. 


§ 4. A SmmpLe EXAMPLE 


We briefly illustrate now the result for a simple case, when the initial 
distribution function is the Dirac delta d(~—a). The escape rate 
corresponding to this distribution is to be found from (2). It may be 
verified that 

a 
4/ 22D 
The Mellin transform of this is —7—"#(2D/a?)!-s1(3—s). 

Substituting into eqn. (4), we see that 


N(t)=—- 


t-32 exp (—a?/2Dt). 


99) im —2s 2(s—1 [(n—8) 
F(w) ve f- 2A qu)ae) Tae ds. 
To evaluate this integral we bend the path of integration round so that 
the contour encircles all the poles of '(3—s), namely, s= 3+, where m is 
zero or a positive integer. Summing all residues we see that 


F (iw) = 21 sin av, 


which is the sine transform of the delta function, as required. 


§ 5. EXPERIMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


5.1 


The implication of eqn. (5) is clear. Given N(t) as an analytic function 
or a continuous curve, the function f(v,0) can be found by repeated 
integrations to any desired degree of accuracy. The integrations will best 
be performed by numerical means : the values of I(s) for complex 
arguments will be found in one of the references (N.B.S.C.L.) given at the 
end of the paper. 

It will be noted that 1/I'(s) diverges as |s| tends to infinity along a line 
parallel to the imaginary axis. The convergence of the integration over 
s in (5) will be ensured by the factor M(s). To convince ourselves that 
this is so under fairly representative conditions, we have in fact calculated 
the integrand for an exponentially decreasing distribution of impurities 
and found that the modulus of the integrand decreases exponentially as 
s>+tioco. Even if this is not the case, as for example for the delta 
function distribution of the previous paragraph where the integrand in 
question oscillates finitely as s> +100, we can save the situation by a 
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judicious change of the path of integration. Thus in the case of § 4 we 
displace the path of integration from the imaginary axis to two rays in 
the fourth and first quadrants of the complex plane respectively, taking 
care that no pole of the integrand is crossed by this displacement. The 
integral of §4 now converges rapidly and there should also be no difficulty 
in carrying out the corresponding integration numerically. 


5.2 


In practice, the limitations to the straightforward applications of the 
formula are threefold. First, the crystal even if it be regarded as of 
infinite extent laterally will have a finite depth (say, of magnitude L). 
Even if the farther surface is considered closed or reflecting, the conditions 
of diffusion will be different from those in an infinitely deep medium. 
This will then set an upper limit to the useful duration of observations, 
this limit being the characteristic time of arrival of the impurities from 
the far end, namely L2/2D. 

The second restriction arises from the inexactness of the boundary 
condition f(0,t)=0 or of the assumption of a perfectly absorbing 
boundary. Referring to the discussion in § 2 and noting that the majority 
of particles will arrive from the 7’th lattice place to the boundary in about 
r? jumps, we see that measurements should only be taken after a time 
corresponding to 


1/,/n<(the probability of the particle leaving the crystal after 
reaching the boundary layer). 

(The wide variety of possible experimental situations hardly allows us 
to be more specific than this.) 


5.3 

Finally we take account of the fact that in any experiment a finite 
number of readings will be taken. The question is now what is the best 
timing of these observations between the two limits already established, 
which will result in the most faithful curve for the initial distribution. 

Briefly, the answer is that the observations should be uniformly 
distributed on at 1? scale of time. The following plausible reasoning may 
be presented in support of this. 

To any term A,,sin(mav/2L) in the distribution curve there will 


correspond a term 
Dam D 7? 
A» —— exp( —— a) 
in the empirical curve and vice versa. This may be proved from various 
formulae of $3, but can be obtained most simply from the result 


ERS 4 +i 
f(z, 0)= — | dv sin vo | 
in J 9 


which in turn follows’ from (3) and is a variant of (5), 


dtN (t) exp (4Dvt), 


ot Kee) 
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Now any arbitrary f(x,0) corresponding to a crystal of finite depth DL 
may be Fourier analysed into . 


Sy sit os Jee OL OS 
We 2L ’ 

Moreover, the first M of the infinite terms will also yield a good 
approximation (in a well-defined sense) to the distribution curve. We may 
therefore use the M available readings to determine the first M 
coefficients A,,. (This argument seems reasonable, though we have not 
really proved, for example, the existence of a unique solution for a medium 
of finite depth.) 

We now make the plausible assumption about A,, that a priori they are 
all of the same order of magnitude (and do not, say, increase exponentially 
with m). Then suppose that M readings of M(t) are taken so that we 
have M equations to solve for 4,, 


. D 
N(t)= a7 YmA,, exp (— mt), al Oe, ee 


with ¢, in units of 8L?/7?D. 

_ Suppose now that f, is so arranged as to be monotonically decreasing 
with 7 and also that N(t,) does not change too radically with /. Then 

consideration of the leading terms in the inverse matrix of the above 

system of equations shows that after a few m’s 


oc exp (mt, —t,). 
af 

A reasonable way of ensuring that m.A,, does not increase with m is 
that we take 

En, O Lim, 
or that readings are taken uniformly on the ¢~1? scale. 

The conclusions that we draw from this argument are that, if by a 
Fourier analysis of a distribution of depth L we want to discern 
irregularities of the order 2L/7M, a rational choice is to make at least 
M observations, starting at a time 8L?/7?DM? and continuing until 
8L2/72D with a distribution of observations proportional to #7. Arguing 
that the result will not be strongly dependent on the method of calculation, 
one concludes that the same procedure is a reasonable one for the use of 
formula (5) as well. It is not suggested that a least square fitting of a 
sum of exponentials possesses any obvious advantage over direct 
numerical integration of formula (5). 

Finally we note that excluding readings before t,, rules out in effect the 
Fourier components whose wavelengths are less than about 4/Dty,. 
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ABSTRAOT 


A criterion for the transition in fracture mode from ductile to cleavage is 
calculated for fracture at a notch. It is concluded that the temperature- 
dependence of this transition probably arises more from that of the Peierls— 
Nabarro stress required to move a free dislocation in a «-iron than from the 
temperature-dependence of the locking of a dislocation source. The 
transition temperature is found to be a function of grain size, the friction 
on a free dislocation, the strength of the dislocation locking, the degree of 
triaxiality of the applied stress and the elastic constants. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Two distinct types of fracture are known for a-iron. Brittle fracture 
occurs at lower temperatures and ductile fracture at higher temperatures. 
The transition between the two is fairly sharp and the transition tem- 
perature, which in fracture from a notch occurs around room temperature, 
is of very great technological importance, since it indicates the suscepti- 
bility of the steel to catastrophic brittle fracture in service. 

In the change from ductile to brittle, two transitions should really be 
distinguished (Parker 1957). There is the transition in the energy con- 
sumed in taking the specimen from the unstrained to the fractured con- 
dition and the transition in the appearance or mode of fracture. This 
second refers to the change from the matt ductile fracture to the bright 
‘crystalline’ appearance produced by cleavage of the individual crystals. 
The present paper refers mainly to this transition in mode of fracture in 
impact tests on notched specimens. 

In recent years, it has been suggested that in polycrystals both types of 
fracture originate in cracks produced by the high stresses generated at the 
head of a pile-up of dislocations against a grain boundary (Zener 1948, 
Mott 1953, 1956a, b, Petch 1953, 1954, 1956, Stroh 1954, 1955 a,b, 1957). 
The formation of these cracks may possibly take place by coalescence of 
the dislocations in the pile-up. It has further been suggested that cleavage 
occurs when the fracture stress can propagate the cracks produced by the 
dislocations as Griffith cracks, so that break-out of the fracture across the 
grain takes place. On the other hand, in ductile fracture, it is thought 


that the dislocation cracks cannot propagate in this way, so further 
SS Oe eee 
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deformation with the production of further small cracks is necessary until 
eventually the bridges between these give way and they link together into 
a major crack. Thus, it is thought that the distinction between ductile 
and cleavage fracture lies in the propagation of the dislocation cracks and 
that the ductile to cleavage transition occurs when the ductile fracture 
stress becomes capable of Griffith propagation of a dislocation crack. 

Very recently, Cottrell (private communication) has suggested that the 
initial cracks may form by coalescence of dislocations on intersecting slip 
planes rather than on one slip plane. For the purpose of the present paper, 
it makes little difference which mechanism actually operates. 

One factor in the stress required for Griffith propagation of a dislo- 
cation crack is the effective surface energy associated with the extension 
of the crack. This term consists of the true surface energy and the plastic 
work done by the crack as it extends. The amount of this plastic work 
is related to the number of dislocation sources operated by the passage of 
the crack, so the weaker the dislocation locking, the greater the plastic 
work term and the more difficult is Griffith propagation. 

Stroh (1955 b, 1957) has developed a theory of the ductile—brittle transi- 
tion on this basis. As the temperature is raised, the operation of sources 
becomes easier and Stroh considers that the transition temperature occurs 
when there is a rapid change in the number of sources operated by the 
crack. However, this leaves unexplained some known features of the 
transition, so a new calculation is attempted in the present paper. In 
this, it is shown that the temperature-dependence of the transition in 
fracture mode probably arises more from that of the stress required to 
move a free dislocation than from the temperature-dependence of the 
dislocation locking. 


§ 2. THE CRITERION FOR THE DuCcTILE-CLEAVAGE TRANSITION 


Consider the fracture of a notched specimen such as used in the Izod or 
Charpy impact tests. The transition in mode of fracture from fully 
ductile to fully cleavage occurs over a range of temperature and is closely 
merged with the energy transition. Within this temperature range, the 
fracture is first ductile near the notch, but changes to cleavage as it 
advances. It is thought that this happens as the fracture gathers speed 
and moves into a region of greater triaxiality of stress. Thus, the essential 
condition for the occurrence of cleavage in these tests seems to be that 
the fracture stress ahead of an advancing ductile fracture should eventu- 
ally become capable of Griffith propagation of a dislocation crack produced 
in this locationy. 

Suppose a crack is wedged open by n’ dislocations on a slip plane that 
makes an angle @ with the crack. The components of the applied stress 


+ The Robertson (1953) test is somewhat different. It is concerned with 
the change of a cleavage fracture into a ductile one. Because of the greater 
velocity of a cleavage crack, this change should occur at a somewhat higher 
temperature than the initiation of cleavage ahead of a ductile fracture. 
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normal and parallel to the crack are o, and o, respectively. Stroh (1957) 
has shown that the applied stress will cause this crack to spread if 


n'b{ (a4? + o4?)4?? + 0, sin 0} = 4y’, ces aoe re 441) 
where bis the Burgers vector and y’ is the effective surface energy associated 
with the growth of the crack. 

Let o be the tensile stress where a dislocation crack forms ahead of the 
advancing ductile fracture. A triaxial tension will be generated at this 
location, so let go be the uniaxial stress equivalent to o for the production 
of shear stress. For simplicity, suppose that the operative slip plane and 
direction are at 45° to o and that the dislocation crack is normal to it 


(fig. 1). This is fairly close to what may happen with slip on {110} 
and cleavage on {100}. 


Fig. 1 


The formation of a crack. 


Then, from (1), the dislocation crack will spread if 
pi bat Ilia oe Fe x (2) 


The next question is the value of »’. Dislocation sources in w-iron are 
operated in highly localized stress concentrations. Also, the movement 
of a free dislocation on a glide plane is opposed by a friction that requires a 
shear stress }c, to overcome it. Thus, in fig. 1, dislocations will not be 
able to leave the region of high stress at the source to move along the 
glide plane if the back shear stress near the source is $(qo — 09). 


4E2 
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This back stress is produced by the dislocations on the glide plane and 
by the dislocation crack. Now, the most difficult step in the coalescence 
of dislocations is the coalescence of the first two of them (Stroh 1955 a) and 
the stress required to add subsequent dislocations falls progressively. 
Thus, eventually, the number of dislocations held on. the glide plane will 
be small and the back stress will be mainly due to the dislocation crack. 

Taking the back shear stress at a source half the grain diameter / away 
from the crack as pn’b/7(1—v)l (Stroh 1955a), where p is the rigidity 
modulus and v is Poisson’s ratio, and supposing that cracks form at both 
ends of the slip plane, the number of dislocations that can be fed into a 
crack before dislocation movement down the slip plane is arrested is 
given by 

}(qo— 0) = 2pn'b/m(1—v)I, 
or n' =71(1—v)(go—o)l/4b. > AR 
From Eshelby e¢ al. (1951), this is the same number of dislocations as can 
be packed into a length 4/ by an applied shear stress }(qo— 4). 

Consider now the value of o. With un-notched a-iron specimens, the 
strain for ductile fracture is nearly independent of grain size and the 
fracture stress o, is given by 

Tea Oy tree ee a ee 
where k* is a constant (Petch 1956). This ductile fracture stress is at 
least approximately a shear stress criterion (Zener 1948, Dorn 1948), so in 
the present case we put 


go=o,+k*l-2, - is Gio he ee pees 
Equation (4) is similar in form to the lower yield point equation 
Cl y.p, = Oo a kIl-2, . . ° . . . . (6) 


This equation arises because the propagation of the yield point involves 
the unlocking of dislocation sources by the concentrated stress ahead of a 
pile-up of dislocations against a grain boundary and 4, in it is the friction 
on a free dislocation at the yield point. Since the fracture stress in (4) is 
also the flow stress at the fracture strain and flow after the yield point 
presumably still involves the operation of sources in regions of stress 
concentration, the similarity between (4) and (6) suggests that o in (4) 
represents friction on a free dislocation at fracture. This will be greater 
than the yield point value because of the strain-hardening prior to fracture. 
Experimentally, it is observed that increasing the friction by lowering the 
temperature to —115°c (Petch 1956, Heslop and Petch 1956) or by 
quench-ageing (Midgley and Petch, unpublished), which treatments have 
little effect on the fracture strain, increases og at fracture by very nearly 
the same amount as the increase in og at the lower yield point. 

From (2), (3) and (5), it follows that the ductile fracture will change to 
cleavage if 

o= 16py'/a(1 —v)(1 + 1/4/2)k* 22, si hess gen 2) 

or om 4yy’ [k*)2, 
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With smaller values of o, the dislocation cracks cannot spread and the 
fracture will remain ductile. 

If the cracks form by coalescence of the dislocations on intersecting slip 
planes, there will be a small difference in the numerical factor in this 
expression. 

Rewriting with (5), the condition for change to cleavage is 

oom (“ -i*) paue, Tere neients(S) 

It is useful to consider how the various factors in this cleavage criterion 
exert their influence. 

Increase in grain size favours cleavage because the number of dis- 
locations wedging the dislocation crack open is greater, so the crack is 
easier to propagate, eqn. (2). This is, however, partly compensated for by 
the lower fracture stress available for propagation, eqn. (5). 

The spread of a dislocation crack depends upon the tensile stress at 
fracture, eqn. (2), whereas the ductile fracture stress involves a resultant 
shear stress. Thus, factors that increase the tensile stress relative to the 
resultant shear stress favour cleavage. The friction stress a) and the factor 
q are in this category, eqn. (5). 

Increase in the effective surface energy y’ favours ductile fracture, 
since the break-out of the dislocation crack becomes more difficult, eqn. 
(2). Such an increase in y’ will arise if the dislocation locking is weakened, 
because more dislocation sources will then be operated by the concentrated 
stress at the tip of the growing crack. 


§ 3. THE TRANSITION TEMPERATURE 


Temperature-dependence comes into the transition criterion (8) mainly 
through y’ and o». An increase in temperature increases yy’ by weakening 
the dislocation locking and decreases og, and both these changes favour 
ductile fracture. 

Experimental evidence suggests that the temperature-dependence of 
a) is more important than that of y’ in the transition temperature of 
notched specimens. 

Previous work has shown that the friction on a free dislocation in o-iron 
has a temperature-independent part o)* and a temperature -dependent 
part o,'. The former arises from the resistance of random solute atoms, 
fine precipitates and lattice defects to dislocation movement (Cracknell 
and Petch 1955) and is about 2tonsin~ in annealed mild steel. It has 
been suggested that o,' represents an appreciable Peierls-Nabarro stress 
and it varies from 2 tonsin-2 at room temperature to 24 tons in at — 196°C 
when the strain rate has an ordinary value, 10~*sec~' (Heslop and Petch 
1956). At high strain rates, o»' increases considerably (Heslop and 
Petch 1958), so that in a notch the value of oy at the lower yield point will 
amount to a major part of o, at fracture. 

The lower yield point value of og is given by 

onyp,= 99+ HI. 
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In this, the constant & is also of interest since it measures the stress re- 
quired ahead of a dislocation pile-up to unlock a source, so the temperature 
variations of & and of y’ have a common cause. Thus, the temperature- 
dependence of o1y.p, gives information on the temperature-dependence of 
o, andy’. With notched specimens, it is the dependence within the range 
of about 0+50°o that is of interest, since this covers the normal range of 
the observed transition temperatures. 

Measurements of o1y p. for a mild steel at 18, — 23 and —79°c are shown 
in fig. 2. The composition of the steel (weight %) was 0-11C, 0-51 Mn, 
0-058, 0-029 P, 0-02 Si, 0-0085 N, and the strain rate was 10~* per sec. 


Fig. 2 


TONS / SQ. IN. 


LOWER YIELD POINT 


cv? uae 


The dependence of the lower yield point on grain size. 


. It is clear that the temperature-dependence of O1yp, In the range of 
interest is predominantly due to oy; the slope / is almost constant ee 

that the dislocation locking strength is almost constant. Below shoe 
—150°c, & changes more rapidly. Baron (1956) has measured yield 
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points at a strain rate of 10%sec~!, which is approaching that in a notch. 
These do not give the variation with grain size for one steel, instead they 
give single values for different steels of different grain size, but they suggest 
that the change in oj yp, in the temperature range of interest is even greater 
than at 10~see~ and is still predominantly due to oj. Thus, unless there 
is great sensitivity to any alteration in the locking strength, the tem- 
perature -dependence of the transition criterion in notched specimens must 
arise mainly from o, rather than from y’ and to obtain the transition 
temperature 7’, we must examine the temperature-dependence of ap. 

The temperature-variation of the Peierls-Nabarro stress op»! arises 
partly from an increase in the width w of the dislocation as the temperature 
T rises. Ifthe temperature range is not too wide, this increase is probably 
fairly linear, so giving 

w=w,(l1+aT') 

and oo =A exp—w,(1+a7'), 


where A and « are constants. This suggests o)' =const.exp—o’ as a 
possible form for the temperature-dependence of o4!. 

Previous measurements (Heslop and Petch 1956) agree very well with 
this relationship, although some divergence begins to show at — 196°C. 
Provided o,* is not too great, the whole oy approximately obeys a similar 
relationship. Thus, with B and f as constants, 


Ino»=InB-T. 


From (8), taking y’ as constant, it then follows that the criterion for the 
ductile-cleavage transition is 


In B—BT'=In Gas -i*) [Har 
Thus, the transition temperature is given by 


er,=In B-In( “EP — x) aes, Fe cr ALS tate et Cd) 


Less accurately, the temperature-dependence of go)’ may be taken as 
linear if the temperature range is not too wide. This gives 


p=0)°+C—eF, 
where C and « are constants, and so leads in (8) to 


4 f xk 12 
ef =o,0 0 (ae _ ke) (2, 


Summarizing the principles of this calculation of the transition tem- 
perature, it is thought that change to cleavage occurs when the tensile 
stress available at fracture becomes capable of Griffith propagation of a 
dislocation crack and that temperature affects the transition at a notch 
mainly through the friction stress 9), which is one term determining the 
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fracture stress available for Griffith propagation. This makes the transi- 
tion temperature a function of grain size, the friction on a free dis- 
location, the strength of the dislocation locking, the degree of triaxiality 
of the applied stress and the elastic constants. 

The strain rate ahead of the advancing ductile fracture will have an 
effect on the transition temperature through its influence on the friction 
term and on the strength of the dislocation locking. Thus, any com- 
parison of the transition temperatures of different steels must be made at 
the same ductile fracture velocity. This velocity will depend upon test 
conditions, such as the geometry of the specimen, and on the amount of 
plastic strain required prior to fracture. In a standardized notched 
impact test, taking the transition temperature at a constant percentage 
cleavage in the fracture area, the ductile fracture velocity when the change 
to cleavage occurs should normally be about constant. If, however, the 
test conditions are altered, or if the amount of plastic strain prior to ductile 
fracture changes drastically, then the ductile fracture velocity will alter 
and the transition temperatures will not be strictly comparable. 


§ 4. THE GRAIN BOUNDARY OBSTACLE 


From Stroh (1957), the length ¢ of a dislocation crack when wedged open 
by n’ dislocations on a slip plane that makes an angle @ with the crack is 
given by 

ce? — {1 — 2(¢,/¢,)¥0,(0,7 + 0”)? sin O}e,¢ + C46, = 0, 
where 
C= n"*b*4/8a(1 — v)y’, 
Cy = 8y"p/(oy? + o9?)7(1 — v), 
and o, and o, are the components of the applied stress respectively normal 
and parallel to the crack. 

Application of (8) to experimental measurements of the transition tem- 
perature for notched impact tests gives y’=50000ergscm~? (Heslop and 
Petch 1958). With an average grain size, this value of y’, n’~ 500, 
o~ 50tonsin™ and the orientation of fig. 1, the size of the dislocation 
crack that just does not spread is ~10-4em, which is about 1/10th the 
grain diameter. Thus, the dislocation crack is smaller than the grain 
diameter until it breaks out as a cleavage crack. When this break-out 
does take place, there remains another barrier to passage of the crack 
across the specimen. This barrier is the grain boundary. 

The spread of the dislocation crack as far as the first grain boundary 
takes place under the combined action of its own concentration of the 
applied stress and of the wedging by the dislocation. Inthe second grain 
a new crack has to be nucleated and this then has to spread without help 
from the wedging action, if the grain boundary region connecting the 
cracks remains unbroken. The tensile stress o, required will be close to 
the Griffith stress for propagation of a crack of width about $l. This gives 


Oy ={16py’ /ar(1 — v) 2. 
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Thus, from (7), the fracture stress that just permits spreading of the 
dislocation crack can ensure propagation across the second grain if 


l6uy’ = l6uy’ \ 1? 
m(1l—v)(1+1/4/2)k*2  \a(l—vyl}’ 
or y’ =r(1—v)(14 1/4/2)2k*"/16. ce eee we CLO) 


Experimentally, k*=2x 108c.g.s. units (Petch 1956a), so y’=21000 
ergscm™ in (10). With lower values of y’, the cleavage crack may be held 
up at the grain boundary. 

Thus, in notched impact tests, with y’=50000ergscm-2, it appears 
probable that once a dislocation crack breaks out across one grain, it will 
normally be able to induce cleavage across the second grain. The two 
cleavage cracks will of course be inclined to one another and the grain 
boundary region between them will remain to be broken. 

If the length of crack that is able to form in the first grain before the 
boundary is reached is only a small part of the grain diameter, or if the 
second grain is particularly unfavourably oriented, the crack may be 
halted by the boundary. 

In the fracture of un-notched specimens, y’ may possibly be less than 
21000 ergscm~ at the low temperature of the fracture transition (about 
—200°c) and the first cleavage crack may then be arrested at the grain 
boundary. Thus, below the fracture mode transition temperature for un- 
notched specimens, there is possibly another transition associated with 
whether or not the fracture stress is greater or less than o,. 
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ABSTRACT 


Crystals of aluminium have been subjected to several hundred slow cycles 
of stress: the rate of decrease of the width of the hysteresis loop is taken as 
a measure of cyclic work hardening. The manner of hardening depends on 
the orientation of the crystal and is qualitatively similar to the hardening 
observed in uni-directional straining. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


OBsERVATIONS of the deformation under repeated reversed stresses of 
face-centred cubic metals have been reported by Thompson et al. (1956), 
Paterson (1955) and Scholl (1957). Paterson subjected copper crystals 
to alternate tensile and compressive stresses so that the shear strain 
amplitude was constant at 8-3x 10-°; each crystal was observed for 
between 20 and 40 such cycles. From measurements of the stress ampli- 
tude, shear stress-shear strain curves were plotted; they exhibited a 
marked orientation dependence which was similar to that found in tensile 
tests. 

In the experiments of Thompson et al. (hereinafter referred to as 1) on 
crystals of aluminium the conditions were more closely related to those of 
a fatigue test than in Paterson’s experiments. Reversed stressing experi- 
ments were carried out at a constant stress amplitude for several hundred 
cycles; the strains were kept small so that the width of the hysteresis loop 
was of the order 1 x 10~*. It was found that after the initial few cycles at a 
new stress amplitude, the loop width steadily decreased with further cycling. 
For a number of cycles ranging about 10 to 1000 an empirical relation was 
found between the loop width W and the number of cycles n of the form 


‘ W= An-i4 15 eee 
where ¢ is a constant. 


The experiments described in this paper are a continuation of those 
described in I; it is shown that the value of q in eqn. (1) is appreciably 
dependent on the specimen orientation and that, for certain orientations, 
its magnitude is strongly dependent upon the stress amplitude. 


§ 2. SPECIMEN PREPARATION AND EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
ale ~ =) 4 © nal 7 0 = 2 
Single crystals of aluminium (99-995°% purity) about Sem long and 


9mm in diameter were grown by two methods. Specimens A to E were 
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grown from the melt, and I, M and N by the strain-anneal method. The 
crystal orientations were determined by back-reflection Laue photo- 
graphs and are shown in fig. 1. The crystals were lightly machined to 
make them accurately straight and cylindrical; heavily electropolished 
in a 2:1 mixture of methanol and nitric acid and then annealed in vacuo 
for approximately 10 hours at 600°C. 

The specimens, fitted with duralumin knobs, were tested in the apparatus 
described in I, except in the case of specimens I, M and N which were tested 
in a modified form of the apparatus suitable for low temperautre work. 

The basic procedure was the same in all experiments described here. 
For each new specimen a few complete hysteresis loops were plotted at 
small stresses, such that the loop widths were of the order 1 x 10-°. The 
initial direction of stressing was sometimes in tension and sometimes 


Fig. 1 


The orientations of the specimens. 


compression; the initial direction sometimes affected the early stress— 
strain behaviour but appeared not to affect subsequent behaviour. After 
these preliminary cycles, the stress amplitude (which was always equal in 
tension and compression to within about 0-2%) was increased step-wise 
by the addition of small load increments, until a loop width of about 
1x 10-4 was obtained. Observations after this were almost always con- 
fined to the width of the hysteresis loop and its variation with the number 
of cycles. All observations were at room temperature. 
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When the loop width at a given stress amplitude had decreased to a 
small value a stress increment was added and a new series of observations 
begun. The stress increment was added during an odd half-cycle, i.e. 
when the loading was in the direction in which the tests had begun on that 
particular specimen. 


§ 3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The general behaviour of the loop width after the addition of a stress 
increment has been outlined in I. In this paper we are only concerned 
with the behaviour after the first few cycles at a new stress amplitude 
and in this case the loop width steadily decreased for some thousands of 
cycles. 

It was not always found that eqn. (1) above was completely satisfactory 
over many hundreds of stress cycles though it often was. For the purposes 
of comparing the cyclic hardening behaviour of different crystals, however, 
a value of the exponent g was calculated on the assumption that the 
equation had been obeyed between 10 and 400 cycles (a convenient but 
arbitrary range). Thus the value of ¢ is a measure of the rate of cyclic 
work hardening; a large positive value of ¢ indicates a rapid decrease in 
the loop width with number of cycles of stress. 


§ 4. ORIENTATION DEPENDENCE OF 

In the table are shown the values of ¢ obtained at various stress levels for 
the different specimens examined. In the first group are specimens 
oriented in such a way that slip on more than one system would be expected, 
at small strains, in a tensile test. These specimens are N, I and C together 
with some results on specimen 38 from I. The values of q are large and 
show very little variation with stress amplitude. Specimen N shows a 
remarkably constant value of g and the curves of loop width versus number 
of cycles for this specimen are shown in fig. 2. These curves illustrate 
the way in which results on specimens in this group were a good fit to 
eqn. (1). 

Specimens B, D and M are all oriented near the centre of the stereo- 
graphic triangle ; slip on a single system only would be expected up to quite 
high strains in a tensile test. In contrast to specimens in the last group, 
the value of ¢ is seen to be strongly stress dependent. At the lowest stress 
amplitude on specimens M and D the loop width was constant, within 
the experimental error of + 1x 10~%, between about 5 and 200 cyeles, 
after which observations were stopped. This behaviour is shown for the 
case of specimen M in fig. 3. 

As the stress amplitude is raised, the value of g increases to a maximum 
and then decreases again. There is some diversity among the results 
about the detail of this behaviour and this possibly reflects differences in 
orientation. Specimen M, which was investigated for a greater range of 
stresses than the other specimens shows clearly the decrease in q as the 
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Resolved 

shear 

stress N I C 38 B D M 1D) A A 
(¢/mm_?) ‘ 
100-120 | 0-48 | — — — — 0 0 
120-140 | 0-46 | — = — |/0:20| — 0-06 — | == 10:20 
140-160 | 0-46} — |0-24] — || 0:30] — 0-17 (DAS | @euEs |) —= 
160-180 | — — — — || 0-24 | 0-09 0-16 0:23 | — | 0-16 
180-200 | 0-48); — — — 0-17] 0:12 0-11 — |0:17] 0-17 
200-220 | — |0-53/0:31| — — |0:13 — (DUNE | Oethiye f= 
220-240 | 0-43 0:14] 0-11 0-08 O-12)016) == 
240-260 | — | 0:53 | 0-29 | 0-3 = oe 0 OPS O28: 
260-280 = = | 
280-350 | — — | 0:34 | 0-34 || — — Small — a 
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tyelic work-hardening curves for specimen N. Maximum cyclic resolved 
shear stresses, in g/mm?: (a) 230; (b) 190; (c) 145; (d) 120; (e) 95. 


stress amplitude is raised. At the two highest stress amplitudes investi - 
gated the loop width began to increase with cycling after about 100 cycles. 
Except at the highest stresses the results on specimens on this group fitted 
eqn. (1) very well. 
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Specimen E, oriented nearly on the [100]-[110] boundary, fe 
similarly to specimens in the previous group but no early stage of low 
hardening was observed. Only at the highest stresses did the results fit 
eqn. (1) at all well. 


Fig. 3 
SPECIMEN M 
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Cyclic work-hardening curves for specimen M. Maximum cyclic resolved 
shear stresses, in g/mm? : (a) 285 ; (b) 255; (c) 225; (d) 195; (e) 135; 
(f) 150; (g) 115. (The origin of the top curves has been displaced 
relative to the lower curves for clarity.) 


Specimens A, and A, cut from the same crystal were oriented on the 
[100]-[111] boundary. In spite of the fact that these two specimens had 
appreciably different mechanical histories, the values of q obtained at 
similar stress amplitudes are in good agreement on the two specimens. 
Thus it would appear that the value of ¢ is not strongly dependent upon 
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: : : d 
previous history. The actual values of g were intermediate between those 
of the first and second groups of specimens and the results fitted eqn. (1) 
well. 


§$ 5. OBSERVATIONS OF SLIP MARKINGS 


When mechanical observations were finished on each specimen the 

surfaces were examined microscopically. Marked differences in the 
patterns of slip markings were found between specimens of different orien - 
tations. Specimens of the first group showed slip markings on more than 
one system; the slip markings on the primary system often occurred in 
groups separated by relatively slip-free regions in which slip on another 
system could sometimes be seen. The slip markings on specimen I 
occurred on three systems almost equally. Specimens on the second 
group showed slip markings uniformly spaced along the specimen with 
no apparent slip on other systems. Since these results are very similar to 
those obtained by Honeycombe (1951/2) in unidirectional stressing, and 
Paterson (1955), no more will be said about this point. 
__Specimen M showed slip bands in certain regions quite different in 
detail from those seen on other specimens. In fig. 4 (a), Pl. 79 is shown the 
type of marking which was seen on all the other specimens and on some 
regions of M; fig. 4(6), Pl. 79 shows the quite different markings also seen 
on M. The surface is rumpled and they closely resemble typical fatigue 
slip bands. 


§ 6. DiIscussION 


In so far as the different experimental conditions permit a comparison, 
the above results on aluminium are in qualitative agreement with Paterson’s 
results on copper. Although the total number of cycles and the strain 
amplitudes were very different the cumulative (absolute) strains were 
similar in the two sets of experiments. In both investigations the general 
pattern of surface slip markings runs parallel to that found in unidirec- 
tional stressing, as regards its orientation dependence. In both, orien- 
tations in which multiple slip is favoured show a high rate of cyclic hardening 
(a high, stress-independent q in our case) while in a tensile test the stress— 
strain curve rises steeply, almost linearly, with stress. Orientations near 
the centre of the stereographic triangle give a rate of hardening which is 
very dependent on stress; in our case the value of g was very small, or 
zero, at low stresses and increased, and the decreased again, as the stress 
amplitude was raised. In Paterson's experiments and in unidirectional 
tensile experiments this behaviour of q was closely paralleled by the 
variation of the rate of hardening with increased stress. 

These considerations lead us to explain the orientation dependence of 
the rate of decrease in loop width with the number of stress eycles in 
terms of slip occurring on secondary systems. We suppose that the 
loop width at a given stress amplitude results from the movement to-and- 
fro of a given set of dislocations and that cyclic work-hardening is a result 
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of the formation of sessile Lomer—Cottrell dislocations by the reaction of 
some of these dislocations with dislocations on secondary slip planes in 
the manner proposed by Mott (1952). The sessile dislocations reduce the 
loop width in two ways; they decrease the number of dislocations able to 
move to-and-fro under the alternating stress and reduce the slip distance 
of those still free to move. The rapid hardening which occurs at all 
stresses when the orientation approaches [100], [111] or the [100]-[111] 
boundary arises from the relatively high shear stresses on secondary slip 
planes. Thus sessile dislocations are produced frequently even at low 
stresses. For crystals of a central orientation, at low stresses the 
hardening is very small because there are very few dislocations free to move 
on the secondary slip systems. As the stress increases more dislocations 
move on secondary slip systems and the value of g increases; this corre- 
sponds to the short stage of linear hardening in the tensile stress—strain 
curve. 

The results on specimens D and M indicate that as the stress is further 
increased the value of ¢ decreases until eventually the loop width increases 
with further cycling. This can perhaps be explained by the breaking 
down of Lomer—Cottrell barriers in the manner suggested by Friedel (1955) 
or Seeger et al. (1957) to explain the parabolic hardening stage in the 
tensile stress-strain curve. The change in appearance of the slip markings 
on specimen M further suggests that the breakdown is a result of cross- 
slip as proposed by Seeger ef al. The observations on this specimen 
suggest that the change in appearance of the slip bands and the widening 
of the hysteresis loop are closely correlated. 
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SUMMARY 


Gomer’s observation that twisted mercury whiskers have periodic imper- 
fections separated by distances closely related to the pitch of the twist is 
explamed by considermg a dislocation which is approximately parallel to, 
but displaced from, the axis of the whisker. This dislocation is straight in 
cartesian coordinates, but helical in the coordinates provided by the crystal 
lattice. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 


(GOMER (1958) has shown, by a series of elegant experiments in a field 
emission electron microscope, that mercury whiskers grow as single 
crystals with axis [110] in the pseudo-cubic face-centred system, and 
attain lengths / of order 0-01 cm and radii r of order 704. The presence of 
an axial screw dislocation of strength b=3 x 10-8cm is revealed in the 
following manner. According to Eshelby (1953) such a dislocation will 
cause the top and bottom of the whisker to be rotated with respect to one 
another through an angle bl/zr?, about 15 complete turns. When the 
electric field in the microscope is increased, / increases and r decreases, 
and the angle of twist should increase by an observable amount, of order 
0-15 radians. Twists of just this order are observed experimentally. 

When the field is further increased, the whisker breaks, often at some 
point along its length. Field emission can be observed from the end of 
the stump, and, unexpectedly, the orientation of the pattern is unchanged. 
Gomer remarks that “the lack of pattern rotation observed after partial 
pull-off is probably due to insufficient statistics or preferential breakage 
points”. The aim of the present paper is to explain the occurrence of 
imperfections which are spaced regularly along the whisker with a separ- 
ation equal to one half of the pitch of the Eshelby twist. 


§ 2. Crimp oF A DISLOCATION IN A TWISTED WHISKER 


The explanation is based on the idea that a whisker grown by sub- 
limation will contain a concentration of vacant lattice sites in excess of 


the equilibrium value. The screw dislocation along its axis therefore 
0 SE eo 2 
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tends to adopt a helical form and absorb vacancies by climb (Seitz eras 
Weertman 1957). The novel feature is that a geometrically straight, ut 
eccentric, dislocation parallel to the axis of a twisted whisker is in fact a 
helical dislocation in lattice coordinates. As it moves out. from the 
centre, still remaining straight, it absorbs vacancies. Initially the 
straight form of the dislocation is stable, because it is the form having 
the smallest line energy. However, the lattice, which has two-fold 
symmetry round the axis, is twisted, and the actual direction of motion of 
the dislocation coincides with an easy direction of motion at a ic of 
points separated by half the pitch of the twist. Figure 1 shows 14 turns 
of the twisted whisker, and five positions of the dislocation. As the 


Fig. 1 


Motion of a dislocation in a twisted whisker. The five positions of the disloca- 
tion (AA’, BB’, CC’, DD’ and EE’) are all taken to lie in the plane of 
the figure, although the outer portions of EE’ probably deviate from 
this plane. It is assumed for illustration that the easy motion of the 
dislocation is in the (110) plane. GG’ is the trace of the twisted (110) 


plane. The cylinder S represents the limit of stability of a screw 
dislocation. 
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straight dislocation moves outwards, its inclination to the [110] lattice 
direction increases, and its character develops an edge component. The 
edge components are always attracted towards the free surface, and the 
screw components are attracted when they are close enough. The out- 
ward bulges in position BB’ are thus unstable. They move towards the 
surface, attracting vacancies from neighbouring portions of the whisker, 
and may reach the surface while the rest of the dislocation is still close to 
the axis. The edge-like portions of the dislocation where it comes closest 
to the surface produce longitudinal compression between the dislocation 
and the surface. On the opposite side of the whisker is a region of dila- 
tation where fracture is initiated when the whisker is pulled. The possible 
points of fracture are thus separated by one half of the pitch of the Kshelby 
twist. Since the Eshelby twist is reduced by the migration of the dis- 
location towards the surface, it must be assumed that the instability of 
this motion leads to a configuration in which bulges reaching to the surface 
are joined by long portions of dislocation which are displaced only 
negligibly from the axis. The dislocation itself may act as a diffusion 
short circuit (Turnbull 1955). 

It is still necessary to explain why the growth of the whisker stops at 
one of the possible fracture points. During the phase of rapid growth, 
the rate of deposition of atoms on the tip of the whisker first increases 
exponentially with time, and then reaches a limiting maximum value. It 
is almost certain that the excess of vacant lattice sites will be greatest at 
the highest rate of deposition, so that the rate of motion of the dislocation 
away from the axis will be greatest near the tip. When the end of the 
dislocation ceases to lie on the growing surface, and reaches the cylindrical 
surface, growth stops. This will generally happen when the remainder of 
the dislocation is still embedded in the crystal, so that the Kshelby twist. 
will still be present. 


§ 3. EDGE CoMPoNnENT oF AN EccENTRIC DISLOCATION 


Eshelby has shown that if a screw dislocation of strength 6 lies a 
distance € from the axis of a circular cylinder of radius r, the cylinder 
suffers a uniform twist of (1 —€/r?)b/zr? per unit length. Consider a row 
of atoms in the lattice which originally lay a distance b apart on a line 
parallel to the axis and distant € from it. This line is now inclined at an 
angle (1—€?/r?)bE/mr?) to the axis, and the Burgers vector of the dis- 
location has magnitude 6 in the direction of this line. The dislocation 
thus has an edge-like component of its Burgers vector in a direction 
tangential to the dislocation of (1—&/r?)b?é/ar?._ When the whisker 
moves a distance dé, it absorbs a volume of vacancies (1— €/r?)b®édE/mr? 
per unit length. The volume change when unit length of the dislocation 
moves from the axis to the surface is b?/47._ This represents an absorption 
of one vacancy per 47 planes, independent of the diameter of the whisker. 
The proportionality to 6? shows that this is a non-linear elastic effect. 


4F2 
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The sign of the effect may be seen by considering the process by which 
the screw dislocation might be inserted into a perfect whisker. Let a cut 
AA‘'G’G be made in the whisker as in fig. 2. Let the material on the near 
side of this cut be displaced with respect to the material on the far side by 
a distance b in the direction AA’. The Burgers vector for the circuit 
indicated by the arrow in fig. 2 is then bin the direction A A. The traction 
exerted on the lower face of the cut is in this direction, and, from the 
symmetry of the stress tensor, the traction on the upper surface of the 
whisker in the state of anti-plane strain must have the direction opposite 


Fig. 2 


Insertion of a screw dislocation into a perfect whisker. 


‘to the arrow. If the traction on this end is released, the whisker twists in 
the direction of the arrow, as indicated in fig. 1. Thus the introduction 
of a left-handed screw dislocation into a cylinder causes the lattice to 
develop a right-handed twist. The Burgers vector is now tilted so that in 
addition to the axial component in the direction A’A there is a tangential 
component in the direction of that arrow. This represents the insertion of 
additional matter in the cut AA’F’F, which is annihilated by vacancies as 
the dislocation moves from AA’ towards the surface. 
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ABSTRACT 


The possibility of thermally activated slip of dislocations out of metal 
whiskers is considered. Such an event provides a mechanism for the cessa- 
tion, of whisker growth. It is found that a single axial dislocation will be in 
unstable elastic equilibrium if it has an edge component with respect to the 
whisker axis greater than a critical amount. Metastable dislocations with 
edge components less than this critical amount have an expectation time 
for slip out of the whisker which is dependent on whisker radius, temperature, 
and the elastic properties of the whisker material. The effects on whisker 
morphology predicted by this mechanism are discussed. 


THE occurrence of metal whiskers is now a well chronicled phenomenon, 
such filamentary forms having been observed for example in growth 
from a supersaturated vapour phase (Sears 1953) in spontaneous growth 
from the bulk phase (Compton et al. 1951), in growth due to the reduction 
of metal salts (Brenner 1956), and in growth from the vapour phase in the 
presence of an inert gas (Sears and Coleman 1957). Results of orientation 
determinations of whiskers spontaneously grown from the bulk phase 
(Treuting and Arnold 1957) are consistent with theories such as those of 
Hshelby (1953 a) and Frank (1953) which show that spontaneously grown 
whiskers do not require the presence of a dislocation with screw orientation 
with respect to the whisker axis to account for growth. However, the 
mechanisms advanced to explain whisker growth from the vapour or 
liquid phases (Sears 1955, Brenner and Sears 1956, Newkirk and Sears 
1955) all postulate that an axial screw dislocation is present in the whiskers. 
The demonstration by Eshelby (1953 b) that such an axial screw dislocation 
would be in metastable elastic equilibrium in the whisker enhances the 
feasibility of these mechanisms. In the following discussion consideration 
will be given to the possibility that a metastable dislocation may slip out of 
a whisker under thermal activation. Although the removal of a single 
axial dislocation from a whisker may not directly affect the strength of the 
whisker, the removal is effective as a mechanism for the cessation of 
whisker growth. 

Screw dislocations owe their stability on the axis to the torsion of the 
cylinder which they cause. Edge dislocations cause no analogous 
secondary effect, and are in unstable equilibrium on the axis. 


= eee eee 
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Consider a dislocation in a right circular cylinder whisker of an idealized 
isotropic material as depicted in fig. 1 where the dislocation at a point is 
displaced an amount &(z) from the axis of the whisker in the slip plane xz. 
If the Burgers vector b of the dislocation is directed at an angle ¢ to the 
whisker axis, there will be an angle ¢’ which will be the limiting angle for 
which the dislocation will be in metastable elastic equilibrium when 
lying on the whisker axis. Letting the dislocation be displaced a uniform 
distance € along the whisker length L, the energy per unit length of the 
dislocation is given by 


b2 F (R 225 7) Ce es Sark sin2 p (Rk? as ca iL 

W(é = 1 (cos? [ mS? - S| Sab oS ye 
O- Fe b rok iy ht Tee kan eee eM 
Oro a Lae 
where v is Poisson’s ratio, ,. is the shear modulus, and 6 is the magnitude 
of the Burgers vector, neglecting terms in ro, the radius of the core of the 


dislocation. The term containing cos? ¢ is the expression due to Eshelby 
(1953 a) for the elastic energy of a screw dislocation displaced an amount 


Fig. 1 


Dislocation displaced an amount é from the axis of a whisker of radius #& and 
length L. 


é from the axis of a cylindrical rod of finite length, and the term containing 
sin? ¢ is Koehler’s (1941) solution of the analogous problem for an edge 
dislocation in a cylindrical rod of infinite length. In the latter case there 
is no additional energy term due to the restriction to finite length because 
there is no net moment developed at the ends when this restriction is 
invoked, so that the end effects are confined to a length ~2R at the 
ends following St. Venant’s principle. ¢' is the value of ¢ for which 
(OW /dé),_) =0, i.e. that given by tan? 6=1—yv. For metals ¢’ thus lies 
in the range 35°-45°, a typical value being o’ =39-2° for copper. Thus 
a 4[110] dislocation on the axis of copper whiskers of [110] or [111] 
orientation would be in metastable equilibrium, but it would be in unstable 
equilibrium if the axis were [100]. 

Considering now the metastable cases d<¢’, we remove the restriction 
that the dislocation line displaces parallel to itself. We shall assume that 
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the energy is now given to a sufficient approximation by the sum of two 
terms, one being a line tension for the dislocation multiplied by its increase 
in length, the other the work done against Eshelby’s radial restoring force, 
represented by W(é) dz for axial element of length dz. This implies that 
the torsion in the whisker, which is the source of Eshelby’s restoring 
force, varies along the whisker in accordance with the variation of €. 
An extreme case indicates the degree of justification of this assumption. 
Suppose the dislocation line runs along the axis to a certain point, where 
it runs out of the whisker on a radial line. This may be made, imaginarily, 
by welding together the ends of a dislocated and an undislocated whisker. 


Fig. 2 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


' : 
Configurations of dislocation loops of are length s in a section of length ¢ of a 
whisker. 


Evidently there will be a transition from the condition of uniform torsion 
to zero torsion occurring essentially within a diameter or two of the exit 
point. Our approximation is considered to be justified whenever the 
ee of the displaced loop is more than a few diameters of the whisker 
ence we estimate the increase of energy in the formati i 
) tion of 
loop as in figs. 2 (a, b, c) as sti oe eae 
*¢/2 
a b? 
AW=| Wie) det (soe). ine a) (2) 
We wish ¢ ies cee 
€ wish to examine whether the dislocation can escape f i 
by thermal agitation. an aaaeadoaae 
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In general, AW will have a maximum with respect to the amplitude of 
displacement. This is large for a long loop, by reason of the first term, 
and for a short loop, by reason of the second. It will be least for a loop 
of intermediate length, and of a particular optimum shape. This least 
value of the maximum energy will be the activation energy tor escape. 
For simplicity, we assume a simple arbitrary displacement function 


E=h(1—2|2[/0), [2] <0: 


E=0, |z| > be, 
for which 


_ pb?c sin? d es Wea ON Ora ae 
AW = 7 {| cost 4+ <= |[ mt z) + 7" GRR) 2| 
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and find the value of f and c for which AW is simultaneously a maximum 
with respect to the first and a minimum with respect to the second: the 
corresponding values are denoted by AW*, h*, c*. Other trial displace - 
ment functions £=h cos 7z/c, and €=h(1—2|z|/c)'?, gave very similar 
results. All such functions must over-estimate the activation energy. 
The similarity of results indicates that the over-estimate is not large. 

The rate of escape from a length L (the reciprocal of the expectation 
time for escape, 7) is taken to be 


7 t=0(Z) exp(—AW*/ED), eee Fe ere (2) 


where w is the vibration frequency for the dislocation loop, and (L/c) 
is an estimate of the effective number of portions of the dislocation line 
which can independently reach the activation position. It is sufficient 
for our purposes that the factors multiplying the exponential be estimated 
in order of magnitude. The dislocation is assumed to be pinned on the 
axis at the ends of the whisker. Were it not so, it is doubtful whether it 
could be stable at a free end at all. 

For illustration the particular case of copper whiskers grown from 
the vapour will now. be treated. v=0-34, p=4%x 10! dyne cm, 
b=2-5x 10-8 cm, and L=10-1 em are taken as typical values and w is 


approximated by 
1 ( 1 ar) (5) 
pee 4b > a eee ee ere 


\l2 


2a \m oh? 

where m is the effective mass of the dislocation ~ pb®c, and p is the density. 
The solutions to eqns. (4) and (5) are presented in table 1 for a 4 [110] 
dislocation in a [110] axis whisker, 6=0°, and in a [111] axis whisker, 
6=35-25°. For ¢=0°, w= 107 sec-!, and h*=0-75R; for d= 35-25°, 
w=10% sec, and A*=0-32R. It can be seen from table 1 that the 
probability of a dislocation slipping out of a whisker is negligible for 
values of R greater than an essentially critical value. 
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The whisker axes [110] and [111] in the above illustration are those 
observed in experiment (Brenner 1956). In general, whisker axes observed 
in experiment are confined to those directions which are zone axes of low 
indices, doubtless indicating that surface energy is one of the important 
factors governing whisker morphology. 


Table 1. Time Required for a Loop of a 4 [110] Dislocation to Slip out 
of a Copper Whisker at 700°C 


Whisker axis [111] [110] 
aC) Igy Doe cme ND T0me elem 10-6 
7 (sec) 9-4%10-7 | 3-610? | 1-6x10% | 2:7x10-* | 3-6x 10? 1048 
c* (cm) 7310-5 | 49x 10-4 | 9-6x 10-4 | 5-0x 10-7 | 15x 10-® | 6-5 x 107 


Once the dislocation has intersected the whisker surface it will be acted 
on by an effective stress tending to drive the dislocation along the whisker 
axis and out of the whisker. This stress can be computed by equating 
the work done by the stress in moving the dislocation a fixed distance 
along the axis to the energy change accompanying such an operation. 
In the case $=0 the dislocation has no screw component with respect to 
the cylindrical surface and the effective stress is given by 


oe R 
0.= pay (Be 1): 4 : . . ‘ 2 (6) 


"0 
In the case 6=90°, the dislocation is pure screw with respect to the 
cylindrical surface so that energy will be required for the formation of a 
step in the surface of height equal to the Burgers vector of the dislocation. 
The stress is now given by 


pb f Y 
eet pe gh | eee 
Ge alle "5 ) BP (7) 
where y is the surface energy per unit area. In the general case 
o=o, cos ¢+o, sin d. Pathe bess {ve 


Table 2 lists values of o, and o, for various values of R, again considering 
copper as an example and taking y to be 1:4x103dynescm-2. The 
resulting stresses are of the order of or greater than the yield strength. 


Table 2. Effective Stress acting on a Dislocation Intersecting the 
Cylindrical Surface of a Copper Whisker 


R (cm) 10-6 10-5 10-4 10-3 
oe dynes em~* 2-4 x 10° 5-1 x 108 7-8 x 107 Ele Le 
o, dynes cm? 2-1 x 108 2-0 x 108 oo 10" 5:6 x 108 
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Therefore since the yield strength is thought to exceed the stress required 
to move a dislocation, the calculated stresses in all cases should suffice 
to drive the dislocation out of the whisker. When ¢=0, the environment 
of the whisker will have no effect on the motion of the dislocation and it 
should slip completely out of the whisker. When ¢>0 it is possible for 
the step formed when the dislocation intersects the surface to wind into 
a growth spiral (Burton et al. 1951), hindering the motion of the dislocation 
line out of the whisker and giving rise to growth perpendicular to the 
whisker axis. It is proposed that such perpendicular growth can give 
rise to growth forms which are deviants from the usual rod shape, such as 
blades, whisker branches, and kinks (Brenner 1956) and wheel shapes 
(Coleman and Cabrera 1957). 

Finally, consider the situation at the tip of a growing whisker. As 
noted above, in addition to the elastic energy of the dislocation there will 
be an energy associated with the surface step which terminates at the 
point of intersection of the screw dislocation with the surface. This step 
energy is of the same order of magnitude per unit length as the energy 
per unit length of the dislocation. The step energy per unit length equals 
ya where a is the step height, equal to the screw component of the disloca- 
tion relative to the surface. Ifthe partial pressures of components of the 
vapour phase with which the whisker metal can form compounds are 
less than the dissociation pressures of the compounds, y is positive and 
the step energy will favour the decrease in length of the surface step. This 
condition obtains during the growth of a whisker from the vapour. If 
the partial pressure of a vapour phase component exceeds the dissociation 
pressure, y is negative and the step energy will favour the increase of 
surface step length. This condition may arise during the removal of a 
whisker to atmospheric pressure and room temperature after growth has 
been terminated. 

During whisker growth at a typical axial growth rate of ~ 10~* cm/sec, 
the surface step is rotating around the dislocation at a rate of about 104 
revolutions per second. Thus during growth the step energy contributes 
no net force tending to drive the dislocation out of the whisker. However, 
when the growth rate is reduced by a decrease in supersaturation, the 
step energy term will contribute to the net force acting on the dislocation 
and the whisker tip will become a favourable site at which slip of the 
dislocation out of the whisker can occur. This provides another possible 
method of formation of growth kinks in whiskers. 

Although the above calculations involve the approximations of isotropic 
elasticity theory and assume idealized shapes for whiskers and dislocation 
loops, the calculations show that it is possible for a dislocation both to 
persist in a metastable position in a whisker and so allow the whisker to 
grow, and later to slip out of the whisker and cause it to cease growing. 
Dislocations will slip out of whiskers of a critical radius but remain in 
whiskers of larger radius. Whiskers containing dislocations with an edge 
component greater than a critical fraction will not form. The theory 
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predicts that dislocations with edge components with respect to the 
whisker axis should slip out of whiskers more easily than pure screw 
dislocations, and further that only dislocations with edge components will 
initiate the formation of growth variants when they slip out of whiskers. 
These latter two predictions should be relatively easy to test experi- 
mentally. 
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ABSTRACT 


An infinite cylinder has the same general properties, with respect to the 
connectivity of its plane sections, as the Fermi surface proposed by Pippard 
(1957) for copper. For this model, the conductivity tensor in an arbitrary 
magnetic field H is calculated exactly, and then averaged over all orientations 
of the cylinder axis relative to H. This is taken, without proof, to represent 
the bulk conductivity of a polycrystalline specimen. It agrees remarkably 
well, both at low and high fields, with the experimental results on copper, 
especially in making the transverse magnetoresistance proportional to H. 
This can be understood physically. There are always some crystallites, speci- 
ally oriented to the field, where the orbits in k-space are open, or so extended 
that they are not traversed in the relaxation time. Since some of their con- 
ductivity components remain finite they provide leakage paths for the 
current but, as H increases, their number decreases as 1/H. The observed 
saturation of the longitudinal magnetoresistance may also be explained by 
reference to the true Fermi surface and a slight sophistication of the model. 


Since the experiments of Kapitza (1929) there has been difficulty in 
understanding the behaviour of the resistance of metals in very high 
magnetic fields. For many metals the magnetoresistance seems to be 
proportional to the field, whereas the most sophisticated modern theories 
suggest that it should either saturate, or, in special circumstances, 
increase as H? (e.g. Lifshitz, Azbel’ and Kaganov 1956, to be denoted LAK). 
The mathematical problem is this: the magnetoresistance is an even 
function of H, and therefore tends to appear in any theory as a power 
series or algebraic function of H?; how can it simulate a linear function 
over such a wide range? It will be shown that such behaviour can arise 
quite simply as a result of averaging the conductivity tensor over the mass 
of randomly oriented microcrystals in a polycrystalline specimen. 

It will be recalled that the LAK theory depends upon the geometry of 
the path of the representative point of the electron state in k-space. In 
a magnetic field this point moves on the ‘orbit’ representing the inter- 
section of a constant energy surface (in practice, the Fermi surface itself) 
with a plane normal to the direction of the magnetic field. It can easily 
be shown that the ‘ phase variable’ 

ch dk 
b=on a | Re ee eee) 
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(measuring dk along the orbit and v, the component of electron velocity 
normal to H) satisfies the equation of motion 

Pewee Bw ne eee 
The parameter w,, is a constant in time for a given orbit, but is proportional 
to H. Ifthe orbit is closed, so that 4 goes from 0 to 27 in a single circuit, 
it measures the fundamental frequency of rotation of the electron trajec- 
tory about the field. For free electrons 
eH 


mc 


yg 


(3) 


In terms of ¢, one can derive a general formula for the conductivity 
tensor (Shockley 1950, Chambers 1952), 
0-2 
y= 2 (LE n(gyexp(—$'lourinj(b-+#') dd dk. (4) 
WH de 0 
The integral over dk sums all the electron states, labelled by the phase 
variable ¢, by k, (the coordinate parallel to H), and by the energy «. The 
derivative of the Fermi distribution df°/de shows that only electrons on 
the Fermi surface need be counted. The scattering of electrons is rep- 
resented, as usual, by a relaxation time 7, which appears here in its usual 
kinetic interpretation: exp (—t/7) is the probability of a particular state 
of motion surviving a time ¢, in which time, according to (2), the phase 
variable ¢ will have changed by the amount wy. 

The discussion now hinges on the connectivity of the orbits. If, as in 
the free electron system, all cross sections of the Fermi surface are closed, 
then w, represents the frequency of a real cyclic process. LAK then 
show, from the terms which survive in (4) when 


Q=yT>1 » bil ps” toe gee eae en 
that the conductivity tensor must be of the form 
ses Vibe: Dele 
Ovi yA yA ae oe 
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referred to axes with z parallel to H. The coefficients A,,, etc. are 
asymptotically independent of 7, and, when the resistivity tensor is cal- 
culated, it is found that all the components, except p oy ands p lex tne 
Hall terms), tend to constant values. We say that the magnetoresistance 
saturates at high fields. 

On the other hand, if, in certain orientations, all orbits are Open, wy 
has no special significance, and the vanishing of the lower powers of Hie 
IN Opy OF yy is not guaranteed. There may then be special magneto - 
resistance components increasing quadratically as H? and not saturating. 

To obtain any non-saturating effects there must be at least some open 
orbits in some orientations of the field. Let us think about the Fermi 
surfaces of real metals. In the alkali metals, where the Fermi surface is 
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believed to be simply connected, like a distorted sphere, all orbits are closed 
and (6) should hold. But, according to Pippard (1957), in copper the 
surface may touch the zone boundaries in the (111) directions (fig. 1) 
Because this structure is periodic in the reciprocal lattice, and because the 
motion of the representative point is continuous across the zone 
boundaries, in such a ‘repeated zone scheme’, we must repeat this figure 
endlessly, and look for its cross sections. Figure 2 shows the general effect 
The surfaces have been schematized into four solid ‘ shafts’ passing farous! 
the lattice along the four diagonals of the cube, with a sphere on each inter- 
section (cube corners and centres). 


The Fermi surface of copper, according to Pippard (1957). 


What is the connectivity of an arbitrary plane section of such a figure ? 
In general we shall cut into, and across, the various ‘ shafts’, and the orbits 
will run round the cut and close up. But, if the plane of section happens 
to be exactly parallel to the axis of one shaft, and not quite along the axis of 
another, the orbit will extend to infinity at either end. As the plane is 
rotated away from the axis, the orbit will close, then reduce in length until, 
at perpendicular incidence, it has its minimum perimeter. 
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Even the geometry of fig. 2 is too complicated for comfortable com- 
putation. A further simplification is shown in fig. 3, where the shafts 
have been thickened into cylinders whose intersections swallow the 
whole of the spherical part. From a topological point of view, this is 
equivalent to the true surface, but is still a little complicated analytically. 
Let us go the whole hog, and treat each cylinder separately, as if the Fermi 
surface were the sum of the four, without interference where they inter- 
sect. At least such a model preserves the character of the orbits. There 
are still special directions in which the orbits are open, and near these 
directions the orbits are closed, but very extended. 


A simplified version of fig. 1, repeated in the reciprocal lattice and cut to show 
the various types of ‘ orbit’. 
A, Typical closed orbit. B, Typical open orbit. (, Special closed orbit. 


This simple model, with the Fermi surface merely the sum of four 
cylinders, can easily be analysed exactly. The electron velocity v is of 
constant magnitude, v,, at all points. The sections are ellipses. The 
phase variable ¢ is just the azimuthal angle around the cylinder. If K is 
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the radius of the cylinder, then the Larmor frequency for a field at an angle 
to the axis is 


Op = —- H cos 8 =«,° cos 8 ME ame es, es (7) 
This parameter ,,° is thus the maximum Larmor frequency occurring 
when the magnetic field is parallel to the axis of the cylinder. Putting 
this geometry into (4) we find 
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A system of intersecting cylinders having the same connectivity as fig. 2 and 
showing the same types of orbit. 


where 


eee OP ie eee wie ie) le, 


These components of the tensor are for axes lying in the plane normal to 
the cylinder axis (along which, of course, a is zero). (8) simply expresses 
the conductivity tensor of a 2-dimensional circular Fermi surface, sub- 
jected to the normal: component H cos @ of magnetic field ; (9) is just the 
conductivity of such a 2-dimensional system of n electrons in zero field. 


P.M. ie 
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We are now to add the conductivities from four such cylinders, pointing 
into the (111) directions. This is not difficult to do, but leads to a great 
deal of complicated algebra when the tensor is inverted to obtain 
the resistivity. To show what can be done, fig. 5 is a plot of the extra 
resistance along the (100) direction as a magnetic field is rotated in the 
plane normal to this. Such a figure is comparable, in principle, with those 
drawn by Justi and Scheffers (1936) from their experiments on gold and 
other metals. The model is too crude to permit any serious interpre- 
tation, but at least shows a wide range of variation from minimum to 
maximum as is observed,. 


Fig. 4 


Zz 


Geometry of the single-cylinder model. 


But this is a calculation for a single crystal. The experiments at the 
highest fields have been made on polycrystalline specimens, where all 
crystal orientations with respect to the magnetic field may ecour How 
can we take account of this in the theory? The formal mathematical 
problem of calculating the over-all conductivity of a mixture of small 
domains, whose conductivity tensors are all pointing in different directions 
and are not even symmetric, is formidable. We are forced to make a 
guess. It could be plausibly argued that a reasonable approximation is 
simply to take an average of the conductivity tensor itself, over all orientations 
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of the crystal axes relative to the magnetic field. This is the hypothesis upon 
which we now proceed. It is the crucial point in the theory, and it is 
unproven ; it is only justified, a posteriori, by its remarkable consequences. 

The mathematical argument is quite simple. Only one cylinder need 
be considered, since all four go through the same whole range of orienta- 
tions. The typical term involves an integral over 6, with the weight 


Resistance of a single crystal in the 100 direction, as a function of the orientation 
of a transverse magnetic field, calculated for a set of four cylinders with 


axes in the 111 directions. 


function sin 6 for the solid angle, and the variation (7) of wy with 6. For 
example, 
ie sin 6 dé 1 i. wt sin 8 dé 


9 L+(wy7)? ~~ wHt Jo 1+(wyr cos 6)? 


il 
= Catiet (co, 7). me ine. (LO) 
@ 7 °T (2y°7) 


4G2 
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In this way, we find 


3 1 tan—1y)\) ___—sd 
Cen = rat tanto + =r (itn yee = yy 


No 10 
1 tan! 
oon = 328 tangy — (1-8) gts (EI) 
270 No No 
= 52/1 tan” ne} — Gyg 
ui 2 0 


in terms of oy (= 2a,), the zero field conductivity, which is just (9) smeared 
into three dimensions, and 
3 do 


a5 ite 
2 nec 12) 


No = OT 
from (7) and (9). 

Within the assumptions of the model, these formulae are exact at all 
field strengths; from them, the resistivity tensor may be derived by 
inversion. Let us look first at the low-field limit. To the lowest orders in 
no we find 


1 
Paa™© — (140-1572...) =pyy 


59 


Pecan Oe H+0. ere 6) 


en) 


pipet 
oe 2 0 } 
‘These components show the correct qualitative behaviour. The magneto- 
resistance is proportional to 7 *—that is, to H?—and the Hall effect is 
linear in H. It is amusing to make a quantitative comparison with 


experiment. One can readily calculate that (12) gives for copper 
Ho= 01x 10s a. ee ee 

where s is the ratio of the conductivity in the experiment to the room 
temperature conductivity and H is measured in gauss. According to 
Kapitza (1929), the transverse magnetoresistance in low fields can be 
expressed in the form 

A 

“PL — ()-2(sH x 10-8)? =0-4y,2. ee ee 780) 

Po 
‘This is rather more than twice the value given by p,,in (13). The experi- 
mental value of the longitudinal magnetoresistance is about 2/3 of the 
transverse effect; our model would make it 1 /3 larger. As for the Hall 
coefficient, (12) and (13) give 

1 


B= 0:75 —— eee (1G) 
nNeC 


The accepted experimental value (Chambers 1956) would seem to make 
the numerical coefficient about 0-67 


. 
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The point about these results is not that they prove that the cylindrical 
model is really a good description of the shape of the Fermi surface of 
copper, but that they give at least the correct order of magnitude of the 
quadratic part in the magnetoresistance. This gives us some confidence 
in going to the other limit of high fields. From (11) we easily deduce 


77/6 No _ 
Pex 14 (2/4)? o, Pyy 
4 19 
=~ H . oe pat 
pee au S66 (17) 
2/3 No 


Peu~ Tm] og 


The most striking result is that all the components of the resistivity at 
high fields are proportional to H. For the transverse effect, in copper, 
(14) gives 


@ 10-298 108s: a {18) 
Po/ theory 
The experimental results plotted by Chambers (1956) fit to a curve 
@) VRC Bee ee 5 eo) ER) 
Po expt 


whilst the data of Webber (unpublished) would make the ultimate slope 
of the line about 0-2 x 10~®. 
The Hall coefficient at high fields should come out at 


ib 
R ~ 0-62 — ot OR aS os es coe 
theory EE ( ) 
which is a bit less than the low field limit (16), and not in good agreement 


with the experimental high field value, which Chambers finds to be 
Paceline! . . . . . . . (21) 
nec 


Another way of analysing the data is to compute the ratio of the com- 
ponents of the conductivity tensor. Our model gives 


Uae op ee, (22) 
Onur $9F 
Chambers has plotted these two quantities (multiplied by H), from the 
experimental results, and finds the ratio reaching the value 1-15 at the 
highest fields, and still apparently increasing. In this respect, also, the 
model is thus quite consistent with experiment. 

Only the longitudinal magnetoresistance needs some explanation. 


According to (17), we should find 
Apu 
Po 


Ri 00 si ft > 3) 
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In his experiments Webber has found that there is, indeed, a linear portion 
with slope of about 0-07 x 10~°, until sH reaches about 107 gauss. Then 
the curve bends over, and saturates to a value almost exactly unity. 
That is, the conductivity along the magnetic field cannot be made to fall 
below half its original value. 

The reason for this discrepancy in the behaviour of the model may be 
as follows. The conductivity along the magnetic field is due to the com- 
ponent of electron velocity in that direction. In a free electron system, 
this component is unaltered by the magnetic field, and the longitudinal 
conductivity is independent of H. In the cylindrical model, however, this 
behaviour only occurs for certain special orientations of the cylinder, when 
it is exactly transverse to the magnetic field. Otherwise, the electron is 
carried round the orbit, and its average velocity, in any direction, tends to 
zero as w, increases. The real Fermi surface is different from the cylin- 
drical model in this respect. It is probably more or less doubly convex 
in most directions, so that there are, in addition to the cylindrical sections, 
also many orbits running round the edges of slices from the ‘cheeks’ of 
the apple. (These might be, for example, some of the contours on fig. 1, 
or orbit A in fig. 2.) On these orbits, there is usually a large net com- 
ponent of electron velocity outwards—that is, along H. 

It is not difficult to modify the model to show this behaviour. ‘The 
Fermi surface in fig. 2 can be supposed, approximately, to consist of inde- 
pendent cylinders and spheres. ‘That is, one adds to (8) and to (11) the 
conductivity tensor of a sphere. At high fields this contributes to o,, 
and o,,, but not to c,, and o,,. In effect, the saturation value of the 
longitudinal conduction would be just the conductivity of the sphere 
alone. One can show that this would raise the theoretical value of R in 
(20), without too drastically lowering the coefficient in (18)—only (22) 
would tend to be increased. However, since we are not supposing our 
model to be quantitatively correct in detail, this programme need not be 
pursued further. 

To sum up, it may be said that we have found a mathematical procedure, 
with a plausible physical interpretation, that is capable of combining the 
two theoretical types of behaviour of the components of resistivity— 
quadratic in H, and saturating—into a linear function of H. This is just 
the integral (10). It is really a question of how one goes to the limit of 
high fields. In a given specimen of polycrystalline metal there are always 
some crystallites whose cylinder axes are so nearly perpendicular to the 
field direction that their orbits are not closed in the time r. These crystal - 
lites provide leakage paths for the current. As the field increases, the 
number of these special domains decreases proportionately to 1/H, but 
H can never be so high that all orbits are forced out of action. 

However, at the heart of the argument there still remains the question 
of justifying the averaging procedure. This seems a problem of quite 
another order of magnitude of mathematical difficulty. The only excuse 
for offering the present calculation is that by trivial mathematical analysis 
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it gives results which are extraordinarily close to the galvanomagnetic 
properties of a real metal without any need to modify the usual assump - 
tions of the validity of the Lorentz force equation and the existence of a 
simple relaxation time. 
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ABSTRACT 


The expressions obtained in a previous paper for the fracture—mode 
transition temperature at a notch are shown to agree well with experimental 
measurements of its variation with grain size and with the friction on a free 
dislocation. A calculation is given of the effect of the dislocation locking 
strength on the transition temperature and this is in reasonable agreement 
with the observed temperatures for steels with weakened locking due to the 
presence of manganese. It is suggested that strain and strain-ageing raise 
the transition temperature because of the increased tensile stress available 
at fracture for the propagation of a dislocation crack. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 
In Part I (Petch 1958), the transition in mode of fracture from ductile to 
cleavage was examined. It was thought that fracture arises from cracks 
formed by the coalescence of dislocations and that the transition to cleavage 
occurs when the tensile stress at fracture becomes capable of propagating 
such a crack as a Griffith crack. It was concluded that the temperature - 
dependence of the ductile—cleavage transition at a notch probably arises 
more from that of the stress required to move a free dislocation than from 
the temperature -dependence of the locking of a dislocation source. Low- 
ering the temperature increases this friction on a free dislocation and so 
increases the fracture stress and this, in turn, favours cleavage. 
Two expressions were obtained for the transition temperature 7’, at a 
notch. First, with rigidity nodulus u and grain diameter J, 
eT, =In B~In (“HE e x) =n Fue ery 


Here, 8 and B are the constants in 
Inoy=In B— fT, 


which expresses the temperature dependence of ao, the stress required to 
move a free dislocation. The term y’ is a modification of the surface 
energy to allow for the plastic work that accompanies the opening of a 


7+ Communicated by the Authors. 
~ Now at the Mond Nickel Co. Ltd., Birmingham. 
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crack and q~# is the triaxiality factor for the stresses near the notch. 
Finally, k* is the slope in the expression for the uniaxial ductile fracture 
stress o, of polycrystals, 


Op=Oo t+ kel, Pe ee Oe et aes ee) 
Less accurately than in (1), o) may be divided into a temperature- 
independent part o)* and a part that varies linearly with temperature, so 
giving 
Gp=0,"+C—eT, 
where C and « are constants. From this, 


In the present paper, the predictions from these expressions for the 
transition temperature are examined experimentally. 
Fig. 1 
is 1/2 MM~ 1/2 


25 27 29 3. a 
tN ecm 7 


The influence of grain size on the transition temperature. 


§ 2. Tae Errect oF GRAIN SIZE 
The larger the grain, the larger the dislocation crack produced. This 
favours cleavage. A linear dependence of 7’, on In[-1? is predicted in (1) 
and on J-1 in (3). To check this, measurements of the transition tem - 
perature were made for a mild steel over a wide range of grain size using 
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5/16 in. diameter V-notched specimens ina Charpy-type impact test. The 
analysis of the steel (weight %) was 0-11 C, 0-51 Mn, 0-02Si, 0-058, 0-03 P, 
0-008 No. 

The variation in grain size was obtained by annealing at various tem- 
peratures up to 1200°c for times up to 36 hours and the transition tem- 
perature was taken at 75% cleavage, which occurred close to an energy 
consumption in fracture of 10 ft. lb. 

Figure 1 shows that 7’, does vary linearly with In/~? in agreement 
with (1). The variation with /-'? is also close to linear. 

To examine the agreement with eqns. (1) and (3) further, the tem- 
perature-dependence of the friction stress op is required, so that the values 
of 8, Betc. are known. Moreover, these are required at the strain-rate 
experienced ahead of an advancing ductile fracture in the notch, which is 
estimated as a rate of at least 10? sec1, probably more. 

Information about oy at the lower yield point o),y p, is given by 


Oly p. =o +k, ee Ne My 
where k is a constant. 

The lower yield points at —79°c in fig. 2 show the variation of oy (the 
intercept at /-?=0) within the strain-rate range available with a geared 
testing machine. Considerable dependence of o, on strain rate is evidentT. 
Use of the rather special techniques that would be necessary to obtain 
values at higher rates has not been attempted in the present work and 
instead Baron’s (1956) measurements have been used. From these, the 
following in c.g.s. units have been deduced for the temperature range of 
about 0+50°c. 

6 =0°625q10 In B= 23-4 
e=2-0 107 C279 10" 


These values are obtained from the lower yield point and in applying 
them here the effect of the plastic strain prior to fracture in a notch at the 
transition temperature is neglected. The strain rate in Baron’s measure- 
ments was 10?sec—!, which still is slower than that ahead of an advancing 
ductile fracture. This will not have much effect on 8 or In B, but the 
values taken for « and OC may be somewhat low. 

A quantitative check on the grain size dependence of 7’, can now be 
made. In (1), the reciprocal of the slope of the transition temperature - 
grain size relationship is simply-f, so the calculated value from above is 
— 0-62 x 10¢.g.s. units, which compares quite well with the observed 
value from fig. 1 of —0-88 x 10-2. What difference there is may in part 
reflect some temperature variation of the dislocation locking strength, 
eae ee ee 

+ Previous work on the influence of strain-rate on the yield of «-iron has 
considered only the effect on the unlocking of a dislocation source, which 
controls the value of k. The most strain-rate dependent term is however To 


and this has two parts (Heslop and Petch 195 ), one of which should be 
independent of strain-rate. 
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which was taken as invarient over the temperature range of interest in 
deducing (1). Strengthening of the locking at the lower temperatures 
will raise 7',. 

From the intercept at In (-’?=0 in fig. 1 and taking In B= 23-4, 
In [(4quy'/k*) —k*] = 18-0ineqn. (1). With &*=2-0x 108c.g.s. units (Petch 
1956) and q=4, the effective surface energy y’ is obtained as 50 000 
ergs cm~, 


i 2 
Fig. 2 


TONS/SO IN 


Oye 


Lae wu 7/2 


‘The influence of strain rate on the lower yield point at —79°c. The rates 
are (1) 2x 10-3, (2) 2x 10-4, (3) 1x 10-® sec". 


§ 3. THE EFFECT OF THE TEMPERATURE-INDEPENDENT 09” 


The temperature-independent part of o, is due to the resistance to the 
motion of a free dislocation arising from interaction with carbon, nitrogen 
or other alloy atoms, with precipitates or with lattice defects (Cracknell 
and Petch 1955). Thus, o,* varies, for example, with alloying, with sub- 
critical quenching (which increases the amount of carbon in solution in 
the ferrite), with quench-ageing and with variation in the phosphorus and 
nitrogen contents. 

An alteration of o,* in one of these ways produces a direct alteration in 
the lower yield point, eqn. (4). The effect on the ductile fracture stress, 
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eqn. (2), is less certain, because the change made to alter o)* may also 
alter the strain at fracture, and the strain-hardening itself contributes to 
the value of o,* at fracture. 

This is examined in table 1, which shows the effect of raising o)* by 
quench-ageing. These measurements are at constant grain size on the 
same steel as in §1. The increase in the ductile fracture stress is only 
slightly less than the increase in the lower yield point and the difference 
between the two increases is close to what would be expected from the 
known strain-hardening rate and the reduction in the fracture strain by 
the quench-ageing. In fracture at a notch, the influence of fracture 
strain is probably less, so treatments that increase o,* at the lower yield 
point should increase o)* at fracture by very closely the same amount. 
This will increase the stress available at fracture for Griffith propagation of 
dislocation cracks and so favour cleavage. 


Table 1. The Effect of Quench-Ageing on the Ductile Fracture 
Stress at 18°c 


eat ene Lower yield point | Fracture stress | Redtn. in area 
(tons in —?) (tons in —*) 
Anneal 13-0 51-0 
Quench from 700°c ; 
age 20 hr 50°c 28-0 64:8 


From (3), the increase in the transition temperature from an increase in 
oy" at fracture is simply Ac,*/e. Using the value of e for a strain-rate of 
10? sect, the calculated increase in 7’, due to an increase of 1 tonin~ in 
oy" is 7:5°c. This is probably an over-estimate, since, as already men- 
tioned, the strain rate ahead of an advancing ductile fracture is probably 
greater than 10?sec™, so the value used for « is probably too low. 

To check this calculation, the effects on 7’, of alteration in o)* by sub- 
critical quenching, quench-ageing, over-ageing and nitriding were deter- 
mined (table 2). The same steel was used as in §1 and the o)* increase 
was obtained from the lower yield point. 


Table 2. The Effect of c)* on T, 


(ears 7’. Increase oo* increase 
(-o) (tons in-?) 
Quench from 650°C 15s 3-0 
Quench from 690°C ay 4-7 
Quench from 700°c ; age 
20 hr, 50°e 61 15-0 
Quench from 690° ; over-age 
150°os | 7 1-5 
Nitride 580°c ; quench 18 3:6 
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From table 2, it will be seen that an increase in o)* does raise the tran- 
sition temperature in the way expected and that a 1 ton in increase 
produces a rise of 4-7°c. 

It seems probable that this effect of o)* on 7’, must be an important 
factor in the variation of transition temperature observed amongst 
industrial steels. For example, the difference between Bessemer and Open 
Hearth steels must lie partly in the oo* difference due to different nitrogen 
contents. An increase of 0:01% nitrogen in solution increases o9* by 
2-9 tons in-2 (Cracknell and Petch 1955) and this should raise the transi- 
tion temperature by 14°c at constant grain size. 

Churchman et al. (1957) have recently shown that irradiation increases 
o)*. In their experiments an increase of o9* by 25 000 lb in~ corresponded 
to arise in the transition temperature of about 60°C. On the basis of the 
present measurements, a rise of 52°c would be predicted. 


g4. Tue Errecr or Distocation LOCKING 

The easier the operation of a dislocation source, the greater is the 
amount of plastic work that accompanies the opening of a crack, so the 
larger is the effective surface energy y’ and the lower is the transition 
temperature, eqn. (1). 

An estimate of the effect on 7, of alteration in the dislocation locking 
strength can readily be made. 

Taking the shear stress to operate a dislocation source as ~ 1x 101° 
dynes cm~ and the number of dislocations in a dislocation crack as ~ 500, 
from Stroh’s (1954) analysis, the stress around the dislocation crack is 
sufficient to operate sources up to a distance of ~1x10-4cem from the 
crack tip. The length c of the dislocation crack that just does not break 
out across the crystal is ~ 1 x 10~4cm (Petch 1958). Thus, if 7 is distance 
from the crack tip and rmax is the maximum value for the operated sources, 
Tmax ~ ©. 

At this distance from the crack, the concentration of the applied stress 
is negligible and the stress produced is principally due to the wedging 
by the dislocations in the crack, Thus, with a crack length c, in the 
vicinity of rmax the dependence of the shear stress on r will be between 
y—U2 (for r<c) and 7! (forr>c). Then, if 7 is the shear stress required to 
operate a source, 

fman = COUSU.T > 


where «= 1-2, and, taking the effective surface energy y’ as proportional 


to ’max; 
y' =const.7”. 


Information about z is given by the slope & in 


OLy.p,= FoF ies 
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since k indicates the shear stress that must be generated ahead of a 
dislocation pile-up to propagate yield from one grain to the next. It 
seems probable that 7=const.k. Thus 


of CONG? =. ayn es Coe 


at the critical stage in the break-out of the crack. 

This permits an estimate of the effect on 7’, of alteration in the locking 
strength. Such an alteration can arise from composition changes. For 
instance, the presence of manganese weakens the locking (Heslop and 
Petch 1957), locking by nitrogen appears to be stronger than by carbon 
and by boron is stronger still (Codd and Petch, unpublished). Along 
with these changes in the locking strength, there are changes in 7’,. 

With a 1-9% Mn steel, k is reduced at room temperature to 0-83 of its 
value for low manganese steels such as the one used for the present paper 
(Heslop and Petch 1957). Using (5) and the data for y’ and f from fig. 1, 
y’ is increased by the manganese from 50000 ergs cm to 60 000-72 000 
ergscm~, corresponding to a=1-2. From (1), this causes a decrease of 
T, by 66-110°c. On the other hand, the presence of the manganese 
increases o,* at the lower yield point by 4:5tonsin~?, which will raise 7’, 
by 21°c, so that a nett decrease of 45—-90°c is predicted. The observed 
decrease at constant grain size is 43°cy. 

In this calculation, the opposition to the 7’, lowering by o»* increase is 
possibly somewhat under-estimated. The lowering of the yield point due 
to the weaker dislocation locking may increase the strain at fracture and 
so lead to some further increase in o,* at fracture from the additional 
strain-hardening. 


§ 5. Toe Errect oF STRAIN AND STRAIN-AGEING 

Strain hardening increases the friction stress c)* and on ageing there is 
a further increase probably due to precipitation. Such an increase pro- 
duced by pre-straining at room temperature also increases the fracture 
stress on subsequently testing in liquid nitrogen, provided the residual 
ductility at the low temperature is small (Patwardhan 1953). Straining 
and ageing produces the same result. The increase in the fracture stress 
appears to be somewhat less than the o,* increase in the pre-treatment. 
These effects are more complicated if the residual ductility in liquid nitro- 
gen is high; then, at high pre-strains, there may even be a decrease in the 
total strain to fracture and in the fracture stress. 

If strain or strain-ageing is followed by a notched impact test instead 
of a low temperature tensile test, it seems probable that again the fracture 
stress must be raised, for cleavage is favoured and the transition 
temperature is raised. 


ee eee eee 


} The 75% cleavage criterion gives transition temperatures that are a litt] 
above those in Heslop and Petch (1957) a eg 
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Table 3 shows some measurements on the influence of strain and strain - 
ageing on the transition temperature. In this, Acg* in the pre-treatment 
is taken equal to the work-hardening or, for the aged specimens, to the 
difference between the initial and final lower yield points. 


Table 3. The Effect and Strain-Ageing on 7’, 


i eae EERE EEEEeeEee 


. Pre-treatment f 
Increase in 7’, AT, | 


Material Grains, mm? Treatment = increase in o9* | 7—% 
(°c) ae gO ER 
(tons in~?) 

Swedish Iron 220 Strain 2% ) 21 4-3 
540 9 1-9 4-7 

Mild Steel 1350 13 2-3 5-7 
3000 14 2-2 6-4 

Swedish Lron 220 Strain 2%; Age 25 5:5 4-5 
540 26 5:3 4-9 

Mild Steel 1350 28 5-0 56 
3000 27 4-6 5:8 

Swedish Iron 220 Strain 10% 24 9-7 2-5 | 

540 25 9-8 2-6 

Mild Steel 1350 28 10-0 2°8 
3000 22 ee) 2-2 

Swedish Iron 220 Strain 10°; Age 47 15-2 sel) 
540 49 15-0 3:3 

Mild Steel 1350 47 14-9 By 
3000 45 14-1 3:2 


eens ee ee eS 


At 2% strain, with or without ageing, AT'./pre-treatment Aay* is ~ 5°C/ 
tonin-2, which is close to the AZ',/Ac)* value previously observed in 
table 2, so this suggests that the strain increases o,* at fracture in the 
notch by an amount close to the o)* increase in the pre-treatment. 

At 10% strain, A7’,/pre-treatment Ao,* is down to 2-5°c/tonin-, so it 
seems that the increase in o,* at fracture is now less than the oy* increase 
in the pre-treatment. The change in T', on subsequent ageing corresponds 
to a AT,,/Acy* of 4:4°c/tonin™, which suggests that most of this increase 
in o,* is carried through to the fracture stress. 


§ 6. Toe Trraxratiry Factor 


A change from notched to un-notched specimens changes the factor qd; 
introduced by the triaxiality of the tension at a notch, from 4 to unity. 
This reduces the tensile stress available at fracture for Griffith propa- 
gation of a dislocation crack and so favours ductile fracture. From ays 
using the values of B and y’ given by fig. 1, such a change In 4 ml lower 7", 
by 248°c. With a medium grain size, this is to about — 250°c. 
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In practice, the un-notched specimens should become brittle above 
—250°c. Measurements of the slope & in the lower yield point eqn. (4) 
indicate that the dislocation locking strengthens rapidly below about 
— 150°c, and this will ensure that the steel becomes brittle in the — 150°c to 
— 250°c range as the temperature is lowered in response to the change in q. 

This agrees with the known behaviour of un-notched specimens. 
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ABSTRACT 


The paper discusses the intensity profiles of electron-diffraction rings 
from a polyerystalline specimen with random orientation. Theoretical 
expressions are given for the profiles due to (a) the finite size of the crystals, 
(6) random stresses in the specimen, (c) dynamical refraction. The profiles of 
diffraction rings formed by specimens of vacuum-evaporated lithium fluoride 
and gold have been studied using an electron-diffraction camera and micro- 
photometer capable of a resolution better than 10. It is found that the 
profiles of lithium fluoride diffraction rings are consistent with the assumption 
that the crystals are cylinders of diameter ~140 4 having their axes normal 
to the specimen plane and subject to random stresses in the plane of the 
specimen having a standard deviation ~4x10°dyn/em?. The profiles of 
gold diffraction rings are consistent with the assumption that the width of 
the rings is due to dynamical refraction by crystals bounded by parallel (100) 
faces and subject to random stresses in the plane of the specimen having a 
standard deviation ~101!° dyn/cem?. 


$1. InTRODUCTION 


ELECTRON diffraction rings from a polycrystalline specimen have a width 
which may be due to any or all of the following: (a) instrumental effects, 
(b) the finite size of the crystals, (c) refraction at crystal facets due to the 
inner potential of the crystals and dynamical refraction effects, and (d) 
variations of lattice constant from one crystal to another due, for example, 
to random stresses in the specimen. Inhomogeneous stresses in a crystal 
due to imperfections produce an effect similar to (d). Examples of most 
of these effects occur in the literature, but few attempts have been made 
to see whether the intensity profile of a continuous diffraction ring can be 
assigned to a particular type of broadening. Most authors have assigned 
the widths of diffraction rings to a combination of instrumental effects and 
finite crystal size, with a cautionary note that the crystal sizes they derive 
may be grossly in error. 

In the present paper we describe an attempt to determine the profiles of 
diffraction rings and to give a theoretical interpretation of them. The 
study has been confined to specimens of vacuum evaporated lithium 
fluoride and gold. These substances were chosen partly because they give 
continuous ring patterns, but mainly because these patterns have already 
been the subject of extensive study (Halliday ef al. 1954, Rymer 1956). 
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Instrumental effects (a) were rendered negligible by the use of a high- 
resolution diffraction camera and microphotometer, leaving (b), (¢) and 
(d) as potential sources of broadening. We shall show that the widths of 
lithium fluoride rings are due to the finite size of the crystals (>) and strains 
in the specimen (d); the widths of gold rings on the other hand are due to 
dynamical refraction effects (c) and strains (d). 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


The diffraction rings studied were those of transmission specimens of 
lithium fluoride and gold prepared by vacuum evaporation. Using the 
usual 50cm specimen-to-plate distance, the widths of the diffraction 
rings from such specimens is ~ 200. If instrumental effects are to be 
negligible, the size of the focused electron beam at the plate should not 
exceed about 10. A similar limitation applies to the width of the slit of 
the microphotometer used to measure the plate. 

The only practicable method of obtaining a sufficiently small focused 
electron beam is by the use of a high-resolution camera using two magnetic 
lenses (Cowley and Rees 1953, Ehlers 1956). The best arrangement is to 
have one lens situated just above the specimen and the other, a short-focus 
condenser lens, half way between the specimen and the electron source. 
The camera used had a specimen-to-plate distance 50cm and a source-to- 
specimen distance 90cm. The condenser lens had a focal length of 2. cm. 
The electron gun was of the type studied by Haine and Einstein (1952) and 
operated with a fixed bias voltage just above cut-off. Assuming the 
diameter of the source in such a gun to be 25 1, the calculated value of the 
focused spot on the photographic plate is 1-34. Ifthe spot is not to oscillate 
to and fro on the plate, it is necessary that alternating magnetic fields from 
other apparatus in the laboratory shall not exceed about 10-° gauss 
amplitude at the camera, and that the high-tension and lens current supplies 
shall be stabilized to 1 or 2 parts in 104 during the 3-5 minutes of an exposure. 
The stray magnetic fields were eliminated partly by enclosing the whole 
camera in a large cylindrical mumetal shield and partly by removing the 
most powerful sources to an adequate distance from the camera. 

The adequacy of the precautions mentioned was checked by making 
exposures in the absence of a specimen when a 1000 c/s alternating potential 
of a few hundred volts was applied to a pair of deflecting electrodes mounted 
immediately below the position normally occupied by the specimen. The 
resulting line trace was examined with a microscope or microphotometer 
and found to be 5-10 wide. This represents the combined effect of the 
width of the focused spot and of any movement of the beam. Successive 
traces made on the same plate at intervals of 5 minutes were usually 
coincident, showing that the beam was generally steady over the period of 
a normal exposure. Occasionally, however, two such traces were about 
40-504 apart. The cause of such movements of the beam could not be 
determined with certainty, but it was probably due to a slight charge on 
* carbonaceous deposit on one of the diaphragms. In order to be sure that 
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such a beam movement did not occur while photographing a diffraction 
pattern, a voltage was applied to the deflector plates for a fraction of a 
second before and after the main exposure in such a way that the 
undiffracted beam produced a uniform linear trace superposed on the main 
pattern. The duration of the voltage pulses was such that the trace formed 
by the movement of the central spot was suitable for microphotometry ; 
the diffraction rings, which of course are deflected along with the central 
spot, produce no appreciable photographic effect during this period. 
Photographs were rejected if the linear trace appeared broad or doubled. 
For convenience in producing the linear trace the undiffracted beam was 
allowed to fall on the photographic plate throughout the exposure. This 
will produce an electrostatic charge on the plate resulting in a distortion 
of the diffraction pattern. It can however be deduced from the data of 
’ Rymer and Butler (1945), who first studied this effect, that although the 
radii of the diffraction rings are slightly increased, the effect on the intensity 
profile is entirely negligible. 

It is necessary that the substrate on which the specimen is mounted 
should not cause appreciable scattering. Tests with the thinnest cellu- 
lose films showed that the beam width at the plate after passing through 
the material was ~40,, showing that this is an unsuitable substrate 
material. Carbon films prepared by Bradley’s (1954) technique generally 
gave less scattering than cellulose films; with the thinnest possible carbon 
films there was only some general background scattering without 
perceptible line broadening. Such films were therefore used as a substrate 
for lithium fluoride specimens. Gold specimens required no substrate: the 
metal was evaporated on to a glass slide coated with Bedacryl 122X, the 
resulting film was stripped from the glass and the Bedacryl dissolved off. 

The photographic plates were measured with a Vickers projection 
microscope converted (Tomlin and Fayers 1955) into a non-recording 
microphotometer. [ford Thin Film Half Tone plates were used; these 
had been found by Butler (1945) to have a linear relation between exposure 
and density up to densities of at least 1. By using the microphotometer 
to examine the shadow of a knife-edge cast by the electron beam on the 
photographic plate, it was verified that the combined effect of the finite 
size of the microphotometer slit and of scattering of electrons within the 
emulsion amounted to an overall width of less than 10x. 

The microphotometer records were corrected to intensity profiles as 
follows. If is the photocell reading when set at any part of the line, and 
iz is the reading corresponding to the diffuse background, the intensity of 
that part of the line is proportional to logi,—log?. Log tz is determined 
by linear interpolation between readings taken at the two extreme edges 
of the line. This is equivalent to assuming that the background varies 
linearly across the line. The intensity profile so obtained has a sym- 
metrical central region, but in general the two wings are slightly different. 
This is because of small errors in the determination of the background 
gradient due to the presence of the wings of the line being studied, and 
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occasionally the wing of an adjacent line. A symmetrical line is obtained 
by adjusting the values of the log, to correspond with a slightly different 
background gradient. Provided there is no great error in the first estimate 
of the background gradient, it is sufficiently accurate to use the line profile 
derived from this by taking half the width of the curve at a given intensity 
as the abcissa corresponding with that intensity. The corrected curve 
I(x) is normalized by adjusting the intensity scale so that the maximum 
intensity is unity. 

The theoretical profile of any line will be a function (A) of a variable 
A=Qz, where Q is a constant containing a number of parameters such as 
electron wavelength, size of crystals, magnitude of random stresses, ete. 
Different types of line broadening will be expressed by different functions 
I(A) and by different expressions for Q in terms of the parameters. In 
order to test whether an experimental line profile (x) is identical with a 
theoretical profile J(A), values of 2 and A corresponding to the same 
intensity are read from the experimental and theoretical curves, and a 
graph is drawn of Q=A/x against J. If this is a horizontal straight line, 
the experimental profile is the same as the theoretical one. 


§ 3. THEORY OF LINE PROFILES 


Before discussing the experimental measurements of line profiles, it is 
convenient to derive the theoretical profiles /(A) for different types of 
broadening. 


3.1. Particle Size Broadening 

The line profile of a powder pattern due to particle size broadening can 
be shown (Bertaut 1950) to depend on a function p(n)/N where N is the 
total number of atoms in all the crystals of the specimen irradiated by the 
beam and p(n) is the total number of rows of atoms of length na, measured 
perpendicular to the reflecting planes, in all crystals of the specimen; a 
is the spacing of these planes. The line profile thus depends on an average 
shape and size defined by p/N as a function of n. In this average shape, 
irregularities of individual crystals will be smoothed out. Unless all the 
crystals have nearly the same shape, the average shape will be a highly 
symmetrical geometrical solid. The most probable profiles for diffraction 
rings produced by an assembly of irregular crystals will therefore be either 
(a) a profile formed by diffraction by spherical crystals or (b) a profile 
formed by diffraction by cylindrical crystals with axes perpendicular to 
the plane of the specimen. 

Profiles of type (a) will occur if the thickness of the crystals is roughly 
the same in all directions. Profiles of type (b) will occur if the crystals 
have very different dimensions in and perpendicular to the plane of the 
specimen. Halliday et al. (1954) for example, have suggested that speci- 
mens of vacuum evaporated lithium fluoride consist of cylindrical crystals, 
the axes of which are perpendicular to the plane of the specimen; the length 
of the cylinders is large compared with their diameter, 
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An expression for the profiles in case (~) has been given by Patterson 
(1939b). In the notation of the present paper this can be written 


I,’ = A-*[sin? A— 2A sin A cos A + A?] phe ae 4) 
where 
s-a(90 
a/}\t 
or 
A 
Qp = = = 2rRy/AL. SD eS ORNATE TMs Smal 5) 


R, is the radius of the crystals, A the electron wavelength, L the specimen- 
to-plate distance, x distance measured on the photographic plate and ¢ 
the distance between successive orders of diffraction from the same 
crystal planes. 

The profiles of diffraction lines of type (b) when the axes of the cylinders 
are parallel to the incident electron beam, can be calculated in the usual 
way by making use of the function given by Patterson (1939 a) for the 
distribution of intensity round reciprocal lattice points in the case of 
cylindrical crystals. The expression so obtained for the line profile is 

3a S8,(2A) 
1p > AP fe pet the) 
where S, is the first-order Struve function tabulated by Jahnke and 
Emde (1954) and A/a is given by (2). 

A distinguishing feature of particle-size broadening is that the breadth 
of the line is independent of the order of the diffraction. This does not 
mean that all the rings of the diffraction pattern will have exactly the 
same width, for crystals oriented to reflect into different diffraction rings 
may be of different sizes. It does mean, however, that there will be no 
general tendency for the breadth to vary with the radius of the diffraction 
rings. 

3.2. Strain Broadening 


If the crystals in a specimen exert forces on one another, they will be 
elastically deformed and will therefore have different lattice constants, 
resulting in a broadening of the diffraction rings. If 5 is the fractional 
change of the spacing of the reflecting plane, the displacement of the 


diffraction ring is given by 
L=to. lapel tab Pe me LES, 


In this equation, t is the radius of the diffraction ring. 46 will be propor- 
tional to the stress acting on the crystal, and will also depend on the 
directions of the axes of the stress tensor. It has not been possible to 
calculate the distribution of 5, and therefore the profile of the diffraction 
line, for stresses which are random in direction and have a Gaussian 
distribution of magnitude. It would be expected that the resulting line 
profile would not be Gaussian. In fact, experimental line profiles are 
often quite closely Gaussian ; in interpreting the particular profiles 
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studied in the present paper, it has been found unnecessary to assume 
anything but a Gaussian profile for strain-broadened lines. We there- 
fore, following Stokes and Wilson (1944), assume the distribution of 6 to 


be Gaussian. 


82 
Probability of strain 6 — 6+d6 oc exp (=) d6. a) ae ee (5) 
62 


The variance 82 of 8 can be calculated for any assumed system of stresses. 
Let the stress tensor acting on any crystal of the specimen have com- 
ponents o, 0,0, when referred to its principal axes. Since the stresses 
have a random distribution, we may write 


O485 = F905 = 0404 =0- 
Stokes and Wilson have given an expression for 52 when the axes of the 
stress tensor are oriented at random. In the notation of the present 
paper, this may be written 


= 5 [331.7 + 4831819 + 8849” — 4{(844 — 819)” — 48447 }0] 
B 
oh B [28,,2 + 16514819 + 128,57 + 4{(811 — 842)? —48qq7}0]. (6) 


811849844 are the elastic moduli and a= S/A?k? where hkl are the direction 
cosines of the normal to the reflecting planes. The variation of 6? with 
[hkl] is determined by the ratio B/A. If there is no correlation between 
the components o, 0, o3 of the stress tensor, B=0. We refer to this as 
Model I. The other extreme (Model IL) is where there is complete 
correlation and B=A. The expression for 6? then takes the simple form 
A(81,+ 28,5)" and is independent of Akl. 

The specimens used in electron diffraction studies are in the form of thin 
films perpendicular to the electron beam. It is then reasonable to assume 
that the stress tensor acting on any crystallite has two axes (components 
0, 2) lying in the plane of the film, which also contains the direction [hkl], 
and og=0. This assumption leads to the expression 

6° = A[4(38q1" + 2811849 + 8849") — (811 — Sp — 28q4)(28qy + Syq)ou 

+ §(S811 — S12 — 2844)(30? + B)] 

+ BU2(811? + 6841849 + 819?) — (811 — 849 — 2544)(2819 — 84g) 

+ (811 — 812 — 2844)?(a? — 5B)] ve ee ee a (za) 
where B=h?k??; A=o,2=o,2; B=c,c,. As with eqn. (6), we may 
consider the extreme cases of B=0 (Model III) and B=.A (Model LV 

Stokes and Wilson have proposed another model (Model V) according 


to which 8? is inversely proportional to the square of Young’s modulus in 
the direction [Akl]. This may be written 


doc [844 — 2(811 —Sy.— 2844)a|?. ° ° ° ° . (8) 
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a For an elastically isotropic material, s,,— 1) =25,, and for every model 
52 becomes constant and independent of hkl. The ratios of the breadths 
of the different lines are then independent of the model and only their 
absolute value is in doubt. Substitution of the elastic moduli of Lif or 
Au in eqns. (6)-(8) shows that the same is substantially true for these 
substances. For LiF the maximum difference between the relative § 
values} calculated for any model and the mean of the values for all 5 models 
is: 16% (ring 111); 16% (ring 200); 5% (ring 220); 4% (ring 311). 
Now it is shown in §4 that for the 111 ring the contribution of strain 
broadening to the total width is negligible. The contribution in the case 
of the 200 ring is perceptible, but not enough to detect a 16% variation. 
The widths of the outer rings have a large strain contribution, but for these 
the differences between the models become small. Gold is less nearly 
isotropic than LiF, and the maximum difference between the relative 
52 values for any model and the mean of all models is: 48% (111); 32% 
(200); 7% (220); 12% (311). 

We conclude that the goodness of fit of the theoretical and experimental 
line profiles is substantially independent of the model chosen. In the 
present paper, we have interpreted our results in terms of Model 1V. The 
values obtained for the r.m.s. stress may be too high by a factor of not 
more than 1-4 in the case of LiF or not more than 4-2 in the case of Au. 
For this model, the line profile is 

I,=exp (— A?) =exp [—(Qz)?] Ay pare aA Ciceh aD) 
where 
(1/Q,)? = 2A#[(Sy + S12) — 2(S11 — $12 — 2844)(811 + $42)% 
+ 8 (811 — S12 — 2844)*(0" — 8) ]. el siege Aeon (10) 


3.3. Refraction Broadening 
The effects of refraction due to the inner potential of the crystals and of 
dynamical interference may conveniently be considered together. Let 
V be the potential used to accelerate the electrons and let the electro- 
static potential ¢ in the crystal be expressed as a Fourier series 


b= hor ddan cos 27 a ae 25 Xnatf BP bel Aaa (11) 
hkl 

where xyz are the coordinates of a point in the crystal, /mn are the direction 
cosines of the normal to the atom planes of indices hkl and spacing @j i.) 
and y,,, is a phase factor. Then the diffracted spot on the photographic 
plate is displaced in a direction perpendicular to the refracting edge of the 

crystal by amounts 

+ L[($/2V)(tan B— tan f’) + »sin A(tan B + tan Bp’) 

+ {u? sin? 6+ ($b nm/2V)?}7(tan B—tan (4 Wome te re he, 


+ By the relative value of 52 is meant its value for the ring in question — by 
the geometric mean for all rings. 
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(Rymer 1953). The first term is due to ordinary refraction due to the 
inner potential 4). £ and f’ are the angles made by the rays with the 
normals to the faces where the rays enter and leave the crystal. @ is the 
Bragg angle and py the angle by which the incident ray deviates from the 
direction satisfying the Bragg relation. V is the potential used to accel- 
erate the electrons. The effect of dynamical interference is represented 
by the last two terms: it results in each of the two spots which could 
arise on the kinematical theory being split into two components. The — 
intensities of these components are equal and proportional to 
1 
1+ (2nV sin 8/4, ;)? | 

By applying (12) and (13) to a specimen consisting of crystals with faces 
in all orientations, it is, in principle, possible to calculate the profile of the 
diffraction line. In practice, the mathematical expressions become very 
complicated even for the apparently simple model of a specimen con- 
sisting of spherical crystals. It is, however, evident that the breadth of 
a line will be a monotonically increasing function of both dy/V and ¢,,,;/V. 
It is therefore possible to make the following general statements. 

(i) d;% i8 a monotonically decreasing function of interplanar spacing. 
The effect of dynamical interference is therefore most marked for the 
innermost rings and rapidly diminishes for the outer rings. 


(13) 


(ii) ‘Kinematical’ refraction, represented by the first term of (12) 
broadens the central undiffracted spot of the pattern as well as the rings. 
Other sources of broadening have negligible or no effect on the central spot. 

(iii) Specimens of low atomic weight, and therefore small do, dj, will 
show only small broadening. 

In some examples studied in the present paper, there is reason to believe 
that refraction is a major cause of line broadening; nevertheless, the 
central spot shows no broadening. It is concluded that the first term of 
(12) is zero, i.e. tan8=tanf’. This means that we are dealing with 
refraction by parallel-sided slabs, which we may assume to be bounded by 
planes (HKL). It is not necessary that these slabs should be separate 
crystals; defects could split up a large crystal into parallel-sided domains 
each of which scatter electrons coherently but out of phase with other 
domains. For a crystal oriented so that the angle of incidence is 8, eqns. 
(12) and (13) give for the deviation of the spot on the photographic plate 

s=2LM tan See cae 23 
and for the intensity ‘ ae 


J it 
df) ee 4 
Tp o? ce 
where 
M=ypsin6é and = b55/ 2) see (16) 


Let Ow (fig. 1) be the normal to the reflecting plane and zO the incident 
electron beam. Oz is parallel to the radius of the diffraction pattern 
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through the diffracted spot if refraction be ignored. Let the normal OP 
to the slab be inclined at an angle p to Ox and in azimuth o about it. Then 

cos B= sin p cos o RS a ere eee La 


and the plane of incidence intersects the «Oy plane at an angle w to Ow 
such that 
tane@=mtanpsiiia. . 4 «= 1. « % (58) 


If x be the radial component of the displacement s of the spot on the 
photographic plate 


X=S COSw. Sea op Fe oa LO) 
Eliminating M, s, 8, from eqns. (14), (15), (17), (18), (19) 
J =1/[1+ (a?/4L7@?) tan? p cos? co]. mci ree 04 0)) 
Fig. 1 


The intensity diffracted into this spot will be proportional to the area of 
the incident beam intercepted by the slab. This area is proportional to 
cos8. We therefore take as the intensity of the spot formed by a crystal 
slab with azimuth o to o+do 

Ges sin p cos o do TP CPE TS 

“ 1+ (2/4220?) tan? p cos’ o 

The total intensity at a point distance « from the centre of the line is 

obtained by integrating this expression over all values of the azimuth 
angle o. This leads to the expression 

sinh“! A ta eer eo!) 
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for the line profile, where 
Oc tan a2lD= V tan pil 5 ae 
x 


and the expression has been normalized so that I(0)=1.  p is the angle 
between the planes HKL bounding the crystal slab and the reflecting 
planes hkl. Thus 


cos p=(Hh+ Kk + Ll)/( Sh? >H?)'?. op oe hE) 
The width of the line is proportional to 


Pnwl | ton (RS eee 
V tanp 


3.4. Combined Broadening 
It will often happen that the breadth of a line is due partly to particle 
size and partly to strain broadening. In this case, the resultant profile 
is the fold of the particle-size function 
L(A) =L,(@p%) 

with the strain function 

exp (— A®)=exp [—(Q,7)?] 
Q, and Q, are the values of Q given by eqns. (2) and (10) respectively. 


Thus 
Ice |" Tpld—Dexp| ~(G4) fat. A wales 


Analogous expressions can be derived for other combinations of broad- 
ening. The integral of (26) must be evaluated numerically for any given 
value of Q,/Q,. 


§ 4. EXPERIMENTAL Resuuts : Litratum FLUORIDE 


Because of the low atomic numbers of both lithium and fluorine, the 
potential coefficients of lithium fluoride are expected to be low (probably 
less than 5v). Refraction and dynamic refraction should therefore be 
negligible and we can confine our attention to particle size and stress 
broadening. 

Figures 2 (a, 6) shows the result of fitting the particle-size broadening 
functions I,’ and J,, of eqns. (1) and (3) to the 111 diffraction ring profile 
of lithium fluoride. It is clear that the function representing broadening 
by cylindrical particles is a better fit than that representing broadening 
by spherical particles. For comparison, fig. 2 (c) shows a Gaussian function 
I, (strain broadening) fitted to the same data. It is clear that I p and Je 
are almost indistinguishable. For a reason which will become apparent 
later, we conclude that the width of the 111 ring is mainly due to particle- 
size broadening by cylindrical crystals. From fig. 2 (b) 

Remi, 
“2 AL 


= 205 cm—!. 
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Fig. 2 
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Lithium Fluoride. Comparison of experimental line profiles /() with theoretical 
profiles J(A). The ratio A/x for a given T is plotted against 7. The 
ordinate scales are chosen so that for each curve a given percentage 
change of A/z corresponds to the same vertical distance. 


(a) (,—I]1 ring (ec) 1,—311 ring 
(6) L, —111 ring (f) £,—111 ring 
(c) I, —111 ring (g) [,—200 ring 
(d) I, —311 ring (h) [,—220 ring 
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For this plate, AL=2-08 x 10-8 em2, and therefore the radius of the 
cylindrical crystals is 
Ry = 684. 

Figure 2(d) shows the result of fitting /,, to the profile of the 311 
diffraction ring on the same plate. There is a great difference between the 
experimental profile and the theoretical curve /,. Since [,, and J, are 
almost indistinguishable, there will be a similar difference between the 
experimental profile and J,. On the other hand, fig. 2(e) shows that 
there is excellent agreement between the experimental profile and a 
function 

1-0 | L(A—Qexp(- 2/25) az 

which is the fold of J,, with a Gaussian function 7,=exp (—A*/2-5). Cis 
a normalizing factor to make the maximum of the integral unity. The 
fact that the width of the innermost ring arises from particle-size broad- 
ening alone and that of the outermost ring from a combination of particle- 
size and strain broadening is to be expected, since particle-size breadths 
are roughly independent of the diffraction ring radius but breadths due 
to strain are roughly proportional to the ring radius. 

From fig. 2 (e), 


* =9,,=240 m=. 5 re Utes SS Boece er 


Hence from (2) and the value of AL quoted above, 

io= 194: 
Now (Q,/@;)?=2:5. Hence substituting the values (Rao 1949) 
SiH l17x10-4, s,.=—0:364x 10, s,,=0°468 x 10— of “the: elasua 
constants and the radius t= 1-715cm of the 311 diffraction ring into (10) 
and making use of (27) we obtain for the r.m.s. stress A? 


Alea 3's x 10° dyn/em= 


The values of @,,/Q, for other rings of the diffraction pattern can be 
calculated from (2) and (10) using the above values of R, and A¥2. It will 
be found that the profiles /,, /,, [; of the 111, 200 and 220 rings are the 
folds of J,(A) with exp (—A?/0-50), exp (— A2/1-17) and exp (— A2/1-59) 
respectively. Figures 2(f, g, h) shows that there is fair to good agreement 
in all cases between the theoretical and experimental profiles of the 
different rings on the same plate. From figs. 2(f,g, h) the values of fy 
and At? given in table 1 have been derived. Except for the 200 ring, 
there is good agreement between measurements on the different diffraction 
rings. ‘The low value of Ry and the high value of 41/2 derived from the 200 
ring suggest that there is some other, unexplained, source of broadening 
which affects this ring and not the others. 7 

We conclude that our results are consistent with the assumption that 
the ‘average shape’ of the crystals is a cylinder of diameter 2h) =1444 
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with axis perpendicular to the plane of the specimen and with random 
stresses, having a r.m.s. value A'?=4-1 x 10°dyn/cm?, acting in the 
plane of the specimen. In addition, there is an unexplained source of 
broadening which affects the 200 ring only. 


Table 1. Radius Ry of Cylindrical Crystals and r.m.s. Stress A#/? in the 
Plane of the Specimen, derived from Measurement of the Profile of 
Different Diffraction Rings 


Ring indices R (A) 10-* A1/? (dyn/cm?) 
Wa fa 4-2 
200 49 6-2 
220 67 4-4 
31] 79 3:8 


§ 5. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS : GOLD 


The potential coefficients of gold are relatively large owing to the high 
atomic number. Dynamical refraction may therefore make an appre- 
ciable contribution to the width of the diffraction rings. The potential 
coefficient 4,7, 18 given by 


dau= Unt eN(Z—frexp(—Bi4a%xg) - - - - (28) 


7 


where a@,,, is the spacing of the hkl planes, N the number of atoms per 
unit volume of atomic number Z and x-ray scattering factor f and e¢ is the 
electronic charge. The last factor is the Debye-Waller temperature 
factor; for gold, with a Debye temperature of 180°K, the constant B has 
the value of 3-642. Taking the lattice constant of gold to be 4-07 4, and 
using the f values given in the Internationale Tabellen zur Bestummung von 
Krisiallstrukturen we obtain the following values for some important 
potential coefficients 
diu=19-2, $a=9°2, dau =O8V- 

From 25, the breadth of a diffraction ring due to dynamical refraction is 
~drgl/V. Writing L= 50cm and V=78kv, we find that the width of 
the 111 ring due to dynamical refraction should be ~ 120. In fact, the 
width of this ring, measured where the intensity is 50% of the maximum, 
was found to be 280 p. 

It is clear from these calculations that refraction will play a dominant 
role in determining the profiles of, at any rate, the innermost diffraction 
rings of gold. Nevertheless, the central undiffracted spot shows negli- 
gible broadening. According to the theory of §3, it therefore appears 
that we have to deal with dynamical refraction by parallel-sided slabs of 
erystal, and that the intensity profile is given by eqn. (22). Figure 3 (a) 
shows this equation tested against the experimental profile of the 111 
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Fig. 3 
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Comparison of experimental line profiles (a) with theoretical profiles 
I(A). The ratio A/x for a given J is plotted against J. The ordinate 
scales are chosen so that for each curve a given percentage change of 
A/x corresponds to the same vertical distance. 
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ring of gold. For comparison, fig. 3(b) shows the same experimental data 
tested against the particle-size function J. It is clear that the function 
I, fits the data much better than J,, or J, (it will be remembered that J, 
and J, are almost indistinguishable). 

From fig. 3 (a) 

A/x=98 cm-! 
and therefore from (23), using the values of 4,,,, and V quoted in the last 
paragraph p=50°. Now the angle between the [111] and [100] directions 
is 54°. This suggests that dynamical refraction is occurring at parallel- 
sided crystal slabs bounded by 100 planes. 

Figure 3 (c) shows that the profile of the 220 diffraction ring of the same 
material does not fit the dynamical refraction function. This might 
indicate that the breadth of the rings is due partly to dynamical refraction 
and partly to strains. Since dynamical refraction broadening diminishes, 
and strain broadening increases, with ring radius, we should expect the 
innermost ring to have a contour determined mainly by refraction and the 
outer rings to show evidence of strain broadening. We will examine this 
hypothesis in more detail. 

If it be assumed that dynamical refraction is occurring at parallel-sided 
slabs of crystal bounded by (100) faces, then from 25 and the values of the 
potential coefficients quoted above, the relative widths of the various rings 
due to this cause are as given in the second row of table 2, The contri- 
bution to the widths due to strain can be found by substituting in eqn. (10) 
the values (Boas and Mackenzie 1950) of the elastic constants of gold 


Be 2s7x 1032 s,=—1-083x10™, $44=0°095 x LOsh2 


Table 2 
Oe ee rr 
Akl (TL! 202 022 311 is} 
220 131 
Width d)4) cot p due to 
refraction 13-6 9-2 0 14-4 2-2 
Relative widths due to strains 4-8 122 12-2 16:3 16-3 
Relative weights of equivalent va ae 
reflections 1 We 1 I V 20 


These widths are listed in the third row of table 2. The intensity of a 
ring is proportional to the multiplicity of the reflecting plane and also to 
the area of the incident electron beam which is intercepted; the latter 
quantity is proportional to sinp. The relative weights of the different 
reflections are therefore as given in the fourth row of table 2. 

Suppose now that the magnitude of the strains is such that the contours 
of the 220 and 202 rings can be represented by the fold of I, with exp (— A?/p). 
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The contour of the 022 ring is due entirely to strain and is therefore 
exp (—A2/p). The contour of the multiplet 220, 202, 022 is therefore 


nt oC 


| ; ; 
Ppa ene Me) CL,(A — ©) exp (— €2/p) df + ex - sp) | 
lat = | v2[_, Chl -Doxp(—Blp)at +exp(— A 
(29) 
where Cis a normalizing factor to make the maximum of the integral unity. 


From the ratios of ring widths given in table 2 it then follows that the 
contour of the 111 ring is the fold of J, with exp (— A?/0-1p) : 


18= |" ” C1,(—Lexp(—2/0-Ip) de, =) east 


The contour of the 311 ring will then be the fold of J, with exp (— A®/0-7p). 
The 113 and 131 rings will show negligible refraction broadening and will 
therefore have a contour exp (— A2/0-7p). The resultant contour of the 
311, 131, 1138, multiplet is therefore 


eb eae 
He 1+ 4/20 


Figures 3 (d, e, f) show that there is good agreement between the experi- 
mental contours of the 111, 220 and 311 multiplets and the functions J,*, 
I,*, and I,* respectively if we choose p=10. From the values of A/az in 
these figures, the potential coefficients are found to be 


$i1=17-8, doo9=11-0, $311 = 56. 

These may be compared with the calculated values quoted previously : 
Piri =192, do =9'2, ds = 68 V. 

Figures 2(d, e, f) also enable A'?, the r.m.s. stress in the plane of the 


specimen, to be calculated. The values obtained from the three diffraction 
rings measured are 
(111) 1-00 x 10!; (220) 1-28 x 10%; (311) 0-87 x 102° dyn/em?2. 

The agreement of the potential coefficients with the calculated values, and 
the agreement between the values of the stress derived from different 
diffraction rings, can both be regarded as satisfactory when it is borne in 
mind that there is only one disposable constant (p) in the expressions for 
el pe ee fee 

The contour of the 200 ring is broad and irregular; it cannot be fitted 
to the functions studied. This tends to confirm that refraction is occur- 
ring at (100) faces. The beam reflected off a 200 plane would meet a (100) 
face at grazing incidence and would suffer a large radial deviation; but 
no radial deviation would occur by refraction at (010) or (OO1) faces. 
The contour will therefore consist of a narrow central portion with 
extensive ‘wings’, the whole being subject to strain broadening. The 
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precise form of the contour is rather sensitive to the exact details of the 
model used, and it does not appear profitable to examine it further. 


§ 6. CONCLUSIONS 


The interest of the present study lies not so much in the actual results, 
which apply only to the particular specimens studied, but in the demon- 
stration of the procedure to be followed in distinguishing between different 
types of line broadening. It appears that line breadths can be correctly 
interpreted only by a detailed study of the profiles of several diffraction 
rings of the same pattern. The mere comparison of the widths of the 
rings can be completely misleading. Thus Rymer (1956) has shown that 
the widths of the rings of a gold specimen similar to that used in the present 
study were consistent with a particle size interpretation. It appears 
that stresses usually exist in a specimen as well as other sources of broad- 
ening. The present results suggest that the profile of the innermost ring 
will often give a fairly reliable indication of the nature of broadening 
other than stress broadening, because this ring is affected least by stress 
broadening and most by other types of broadening. The stress may then 
be estimated from the profile of the outermost rings where the reverse 
applies. 
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ABSTRACT 


Polycrystalline specimens of copper, aluminium and gold were fatigued in 
reversed bend in various pressures of air and in water vapour and inert gases. 
The ratio of life in atmosphere of air to that in vacuum (~10~* mm Hg) at 
lives of about 10® cycles was 1 : 20 for copper, 1 : 5 for aluminium and about 
1:1 for gold. 

Some specimens were examined at intervals during the test. Small cracks 
a few microns deep formed in the first few hundredths of the life in air and 
after the same number of cycles in vacuum. The effect of air was to speed 
the propagation of cracks in copper and aluminium but not gold. 

Electron micrographs showed that extrusions and intrusions can occur 
close to each other in the same slip band. 


§ 1. LyTRODUCTION 


Previous work (Gough and Sopwith 1932, 1935, 1946) has shown that the 
fatigue life of various metals can be increased by removing the air sur- 
rounding the specimen but gave no indication of the mechanism involved 
or of which part of the fatigue process is affected. ‘Thompson ef al. (1956), 
tested polycrystalline copper in air and in ‘oxygen free’ nitrogen and 
examined the surface of the specimens at intervals during the tests. They 
found that if specimens tested in air were electropolished after about 5% 
of their life some of the slip bands remained clearly visible. These were 
called ‘persistent slip bands’ and it was from one of these that the final 
crack grew. In nitrogen the persistent slip bands occurred after about 
the same number of cycles as in air but took much longer to spread and. 
to become undoubted cracks. The nature of ‘persistent slip bands’ 
was not known, nor was the relative effect of different amounts of oxygen. 
or other gases. This paper describes the results of experiments in which 
copper, aluminium and gold specimens were fatigued in various pressures. 


of air and of other gases, their lives determined and growth of cracks 
followed. 


§ 2. APPARATUS 
The apparatus used in these tests was built to enable specimens to be 
fatigued at a constant, predetermined, strain in vacuum or in any controlled 


atmosphere at room temperature. In the previous work of Gough and 
Sopwith (1932, 1935, 1946) and of Thompson et al. (1956) the fatigue 
————————— eee eee 
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specimens were exposed to the air after they had been prepared and 
annealed before testing in an inert atmosphere or vacuum. It was 
considered desirable to avoid this in an investigation of the effect of various 
atmospheres so the apparatus was designed to allow the specimen to be 
annealed in vacuum and then fatigued without intermediate exposure 
to air. Thompson e¢ al. (1956) showed that fatigue cracks always started 
on the surface even when the stress was macroscopically uniform over 
the whole volume of the specimen so a uniform stress was not considered 
essential. Reversed bending was chosen as the stress system which was 
most easily applied in vacuum without the apparatus constraining the 
specimen in any way during annealing. 

Figure 1 shows the fatigue apparatus used. The top end of the specimen, 
A, was clamped to the lower end of a stainless steel tube, B, which passed 
through the top of a brass cylinder, C. A piece of iron and a metal vane 
were attached to the lower end which was otherwise free. The specimen 
was surrounded by a silica tube, D. The whole system could be evacuated 
by an oil diffusion pump connected to the apparatus by large diameter 
glass tubes. A liquid nitrogen trap increased the pumping speed for 
condensable vapours. ‘O’-ring seals were used throughout. Gases 
could be admitted when required through a tube, E, which released them 
close to the specimen. 

In use the prepared specimen was fixed in position and the apparatus 
pumped out. A furnace was placed round the silica tube and the specimen 
was annealed. The furnace was then removed. After about an hour, 
when the apparatus had cooled, an electromagnet was placed on each side 
of the flat end of the silica tube. These magnets were fed with alternating 
current from different phases of the 50 c/s mains. This produced a force 
on the iron on the bottom of the specimen which varied sinusoidally 
(for small movements) at 100 c/s. The specimen thickness and the mass 
on the free end were chosen to make it approximately resonant at the 
operating frequency. The specimen was shaped to give a constant 
surface strain over the centre portion on which observations were made. 
There was inevitably a slight stress concentration at the curves at the 
ends of the straight sided region but failure occurred in the straight sided 
part more often than at either end. 

The strain in the specimen was determined by observing the movement 
of the triangular vane attached to the bottom of the specimen. The point 
at which the amplitude of movement was exactly equal to the width of the 
vane was easily seen and was independent of any irregularities in the 
silica which would invalidate direct measurement of the amplitude from 
outside. The system was calibrated in terms of surface strain on the 
straight sided part of the specimen by using electrical resistance strain 
gauges on a dummy specimen under operating conditions. The extremes 
of the swing of the vane were monitored by two light beams falling on 
photocells which adjusted the currents through the magnets to keep the 
amplitude constant and the specimen central. An automatic cut-out 
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stopped the test at a time when the main crack was just becoming visible 
to the naked eve. At this stage the rate of propagation of the crack was 
comparatively large and the total length of the test was little affected 
by the sensitivity setting of the cut out. 


The fatigue apparatus. 
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If the specimens were soft before the start of the test, as the annealed 
pure metals were, then it was necessary to increase the fatigue strain 
gradually. With copper and gold it took about 10* cycles to reach full 
strain while the softer aluminium took about six times as long. 


§ 3. MaTrEertaAn 


Observations were made on polverystalline copper, aluminium and gold. 
The copper used was commercial ‘oxygen free high conductivity’ copper 
(99-95%). It was annealed for one hour at 800°C after which the grain 
size was about 0-5mm. The aluminium was ‘superpure’ (99-995%). 
It was annealed for one hour at 550°o giving a grain size of about 1-5 mm. 
The gold was ‘fine’ (99-96%) and was annealed for one hour at 800°C 
giving a grain size of about 1-25 mm. The copper specimens were 0-85 mm 
thick while the aluminium and gold were 1-10 mm and 1-06 mm respectively. 

The specimens were cut out of sheet of the appropriate thickness, 
mechanically polished and then electrolytically or chemically polished to 
give a smooth surface suitable for metallographic examination. 


§ 4. RESULTS 


4.1. Effect of Atmosphere on Fatigue Life 
4.1.1. Copper 


A number of copper specimens, all tested at the same strain, were run to 
failure in air pressures between one atmosphere and the lowest obtainable— 
about 7x 10-°mm Hg. Intermediate pressures were obtained either by 
letting air in to the apparatus to the required pressure and then sealing 
off, or by leaving the pumps on and arranging a deliberate leak. It 
appeared to make no difference whether the air was stationary or continually 
changed. 

Figure 2 shows the results. The relation between log life and log air 
pressure is linear over the range investigated and shows no sign of flattening 
offat eitherend. In these tests the specimens were fatigued as soon as they 
had cooled after being annealed and were not exposed to air between 
annealing and fatiguing. A few other specimens fatigued in vacuo were 
removed from the machine and exposed to air at intervals during the 
test to enable photographs to be taken of their surface. Their lives were 
similar to those obtained without exposure to air. A further specimen 
was deliberately oxidized by admitting air to the vacuum system while 
the specimen was still hot after being annealed. This produced a visible 
coat of oxide. The specimen was then fatigued in vacuum and gave a 
life similar to that of normal specimens fatigued in vacuum. Thus it 
appears that, as in most corrosion fatigue experiments, it is necessary to 
have the corrosive medium (air in this case) present at the same time as 
the fatigue stress to obtain an appreciable reduction in life. The alternate 
application of corrosion and fatigue does not reduce the life. 
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Gough and Sopwith (1946) investigated the effect of the various ena. 
ents of the atmosphere and concluded that the main reduction in the 
endurance limit of copper (at 3x 107 cycles) was produced by the 
simultaneous presence of oxygen and water vapour. Oxygen alone, a 
water vapour with nitrogen to make up the pressure, produced little 
reduction in the endurance limit. Tests were made to find if this was 
true for the copper used in these experiments. Three specimens were 
fatigued in dry air at a pressure of about 500 mm Hg. This was obtained 


Fig. 2 
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by admitting air to the apparatus slowly through a spiral tube filled with 
glass wool and immersed in liquid nitrogen, the pressure being limited to 
that at which oxygen started to condense. The lives obtained were 
significantly greater than those in air but much shorter than those in 
vacuum and are shown in fig. 3. Two specimens were fatigued in water 
vapour. The pressure of non-condensable gas (presumably air) present 
was measured by condensing the water vapour in the liquid nitrogen trap. 
It was approximately 6 x 10-3 mm Hg for the specimen with a life of 
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4-1 x 10° cycles and 4 x 10-4 mm H¢ for the other. The lives are similar to 
those which would have been obtained if the water had not been present. 
Specimens were also fatigued in wet oxygen at one atmosphere pressure 
and gave lives rather shorter than those of specimens fatigued in air. 
Specimens fatigued in atmospheres of argon, nitrogen or carbon dioxide 
had lives compatible with the probable oxygen pressure in these gases. 
(The nitrogen and argon were stated to contain less than 1 part in 10° of 
oxygen while the carbon dioxide contained “less than 1% oxygen ’’.) 


Fig. 3 
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A check was made on the hypothesis that a certain pressure of oxygen 
always gave the same life irrespective of the presence of an inert gas. 
0:1% of air was added to a cylinder of ‘oxygen free’ nitrogen and some 
specimens were fatigued in one atmosphere pressure of the mixture. 
They had lives similar to those fatigued at a pressure of 10~° atmospheres 
of air. The points resulting from these various experiments are all 


shown in fig. 3. 
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It appears that the fatigue life of this copper at room temperature is 
affected chiefly by the partial pressure of oxygen, water vapour increasing 
the effect of the oxygen slightly but having no effect on its own. 

Some specimens were fatigued at other strains in air or in vacuum to 
check that a similar effect occurred at other strains. The results are 
shown in fig. 4. Over the range studied the ratio of life in vacuum to 
that in air increases as the stress is reduced, as it does in normal corrosion 


fatigue tests. 
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4.1.2. Aluminium 


Aluminium was chosen as a metal which is consider i 
chemically than copper. It was fatigued at one strain ae 
of air with the results shown in fig. 5. The scatter of the results is worse 
than with the copper but it is clear that the life decreases as the pressur 
is increased. The total decrease is however rather less than He for ie 
copper used. ‘Two specimens fatigued in dry air had lives slightly longer 
than those fatigued in damp air. Thisis similar to the behaviour of fies. 
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However when aluminium specimens were fatigued in water vapour 
alone (air pressure about 10~-° mm Hg) they had lives similar to, or slightly 
shorter than, those of specimens fatigued in air. 

Thus for aluminium water vapour alone is as detrimental as water 
vapour and air while air alone has slightly less effect. 


Fig. 5 
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4.1.3. Gold 

Gold was chosen as a metal which was very much less reactive chemically 
than copper or aluminium. Five specimens were run at the same strain, 
three in air and two in vacuum. The results are shown in fig. 6. The 
specimens fatigued in air lasted slightly longer than those run in vacuum 
but it seems improbable that the difference is significant. 


4.2. Microscopical Observations 
4.2.1. General 
Previous work on copper (Thompson ef al. 1956) showed that early in 
the fatigue life some of the slip bands changed in such a manner that 
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they were not removed by a short electropolish. Macroscopic cracks 
developed from these ‘persistent’ slip bands which only occurred on the 
surface. 

Some of the specimens used in the present work were examined micro- 
scopically to investigate the fatigue process further, to determine on 
which stage of the fatigue damage the atmosphere had its main effect 
and incidently to establish the nature of the ‘persistent’ slip bands. 
The specimens were removed from the machine at intervals to allow this 
to be done. 


Fig. 6 
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4.2.2. Copper 
. Most of the observations were made on specimens strained at 1-27 x 10-3 
giving lives in air of about 5 x 10° cycles. 

During the test slip bands formed and became wider in the usual wa 
Tike surface of the bands was often quite rough and extrusions were sone 
Some extrusions formed after only a few thousand cycles and the 
frequently grew to heights of 5-7 microns after 105 cycles. When thie 
specimen was lightly electropolished the fine structure of the ali band w 
smoothed off but the larger scale irregularities remained ee the slip 
bands were visible as furrowed regions. The sloping surface of the =i 
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bands caused them to appear dark under microscope objectives with a low 
acceptable angle but under high apertures the surface could usually be 
seen to be continuous. In a few cases however part of the bands appeared 
black even under high aperture objectives and the surface appeared to 
be discontinuous. These regions were rare after a thousand cycles but 
became increasingly common as the test proceeded. They formed in 
slip bands and also in twin boundaries and grain boundaries and spread 
slowly. The crack which eventually caused the failure of the specimen 
usually started from one of these ‘cracks’ in a grain boundary, and spread 
both across grains and along their boundaries. To see if these regions 
were in fact cracks as soon as the surface appeared to be discontinuous 
a specimen was fatigued for 1-8 x 104 cycles to produce a number of them 
and was stretched. The strains used were much larger than those used 
by Thompson eé al. (1956)—the specimens were pulled to fracture and the 
region near the neck was examined. Most of the black marks in the 
heavily strained region opened up showing that they were in fact shallow 
cracks. Figure 7, Pl. 80 shows a crack ina slip band. Most of the cracks 
were only one or two microns deep but a few were deeper, up to 12 microns. 
Thus some cracks had formed in slip bands and grain boundaries after 
about 1% of the life of the specimen and they were fairly common after 
5%. Presumably the ‘persistent’ slip bands of Thompson ef al. (1956) 
were in fact shallow cracks but the strains they used were insufficient to 
open them appreciably. 

The specimens fatigued at the same stress in vacuum were examined 
and the same sequence of events was observed. After 1-8 x 10* cycles at 
stress there were many cracks similar in appearance and the number 
to those found in a specimen fatigued in air for the same time. These 
developed in the same way as those in specimens fatigued in air but took 
much longer to do so. As a result the continuing slip roughened the 
surface much more and more surface cracks formed. Figure 8, Pl. 80 
shows many slip band cracks in a specimen which had been fatigued to 
fracture in vacuum, electropolished and pulled. 


Electron microscopical observations 


In order to try to find more about the structure of the fatigue slip bands 
and, in particular, to investigate ‘intrusion’, a number of specimens were 
examined using the electron microscope. 

Cottrell and Hull (1957) have shown that both extrusions and intrusions 
occur in fatigued copper at a small fraction of the total fatigue life. 
However they did not find the relative positions of the extrusions and 
intrusions and proposed a model which implies that they will form on 
different planes. Forsyth (1957), using AgCl, showed that they usually 
form on the same plane and near together but it was desirable to check 
this for a metal and find their relative positions. 

It was difficult to strip replicas from specimens fatigued at a strain 
giving a life of about 5 x 10° cycles so a lower stress was used giving lives of 
5x10 to 10’ cycles: The specimens were fatigued to fracture to ensure 
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plenty of cracks and then examined. A carbon replica was made (carbon 
was evaporated onto a stripped formvar replica which was then dissolved 
away), and this was shadowed with Au-Pd at an angle of about tan? 3 
from both sides in opposite directions. Thus extrusions would cast 
shadows in one direction while intrusions would cast shadows in the 
other. In this way both were clearly identified on the same replica. 
In the main it was found that small intrusions were more common than 
extrusions and sometimes occurred apparently by themselves. Figure 9, 
Pl. 80 shows one such area. In other places intrusions and extrusions 
occurred together although this was not very common. Figure 10, 
Pl. 80showssucha place. The black regions, A, are end views of extrusions 
or intrusions which cast shadows (light on the print) at B and Crespectively. 
In this case extrusions and intrusions occurred alternately along the slip 
bands. In a few places extrusions and intrusions occurred side by side 
in the same band. Figure 11, Pl. 81 shows this. Here the intrusion was 
considerably longer than the extrusion and its replica has folded over so 
it only casts a shadow at A while the shorter extrusion produces a shadow 
at B. These observations confirm that intrusion occurs in a similar 
manner to, and on the same planes as, extrusion. ‘The intrusion appears 
to be rather the more common. 


4.2.3. Aluwminiwm 


Smith (1957) has given a description of the metallography of fatigue 
damage in aluminium and showed that cracks had formed in both slip 
bands and grain boundaries after 10°% or so of the specimen life. The 
aluminium used in the present tests behaved in a very similar manner. 
Slip and roughening were rather more pronounced than on copper 
specimens with similar lives. Slip band and grain boundary cracks were 
both common. The majority of the length of large cracks was within 
grains rather than along their boundaries. 

If the specimens were examined a few thousand cycles after reaching 
stress they were seen to be covered with slip bands and often some extrusion 
was visible. Electropolishing removed the slip and showed that there: 
were many cracks in the slip bands. Figure 12, Pl. 81 shows such an 
area after a tensile strain and shows that the marks were indeed cracks. 
An exactly similar sequence of events occurred when specimens were 
fatigued in vacuum. Cracks were already present by the time operating 
stress was reached. Thus it appears that in aluminium, as in copper, 


cracks form very early in the test and that the surrounding atmosphere 
only affects their rate of propagation. 


4.2.4. Gold 


Slip on gold occurred in much the same manner as on copper. Extrusion 
was often seen. The main difference was that the slip bands showed a. 
tendency to develop into ditches often one or two microns deep and a few 
microns wide. Cracks formed at twin boundaries, grain boundaries and 
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in slip bands. Figure 13, Pl. 81 shows slip bands and extrusion on a 
specimen fatigued for 3x 10* cycles (about 1:5°% of its life). Electro- 
polishing removed the slip lines but left the roughness as before. Cracks 
could then be seen, particularly at twin boundaries. After pulling most 
of the cracks opened up as shown in fig. 14, Pl. 81. 

Thus there were many cracks present after less than 2°, of the life on the 
specimen and the vast majority of the fatigue life was spent in propagating 
cracks formed early in the test. 


§ 5. Discussion 


This work has confirmed once again that in annealed pure metals the 
first fatigue cracks form very early in the fatigue life. They are demon- 
strably present and already some microns deep after a few per cent of the 
fatigue life of about half a million cycles. It seems probable that they 
actually form in the first few thousand cycles during the initial hardening 
period. There is still little evidence to show how the cracks start but 
since the surface of the slip band becomes rough and parts rise to a height 
of a micron or two quite quickly it seems plausible to suggest that other 
parts fall by a similar mechanism and form the initial crack. Figure 10 
shows that intrusions of this type can occur and Cottrell and Hull (1957) 
have shown that intrusions occur quite early in the test. 

The mechanism by which intrusion occurs is still obscure but it appears to 
be unaffected by the surrounding atmosphere as would be expected of a 
purely mechanical process. It is the rate of spreading of the small cracks 
to form larger cracks which is affected by the atmosphere. The effect 
of different gases on the rate of propagation depends on the metal being 
fatigued and indicates that chemical attack is involved. The corrosive 
substance must be present as a gas and while fatiguing is in progress. 
Neither oxide on the surface nor alternate applications of fatigue and air 
have any effect. This indicates that chemical attack at the root of the 
crack is necessary. 

There is plenty of time for the gas to get to the tip of the crack even if 
the crack is completely closed during the compressive half cycle. If the 
gas molecules are not trapped on the walls then gas can diffuse a few 
tenths of a millimetre down a crack a few thousand angstroms across in a 
tenth of a cycle at the testing speeds used. A pressure of one atmosphere 
of an inert gas will not alter the diffusion rate appreciably. 

Once the gas is at the tip of the crack it could assist propagation in two 
ways. Itmight attack the highly strained metal at the tip of the crack and 
so weaken it and help it to break. (A rate of attack of one atom layer 
per cycle would speed the early stages of the propagation considerably.) 
Alternatively a chemisorbed layer forming on freshly exposed surfaces 
as soon as they separated would make the separation irreversible and 
prevent the sides of the crack sticking together again on the compressive 
half cycle. It would be interesting to repeat the experiment at lower 
temperatures. 
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The form of the dependence of fatigue life on air (or oxygen) pressure is 
difficult to explain. Log life varies approximately linearly with log 
pressure over a pressure range of 108:1. The change in life produced 
by this pressure range varies with the fatigue strain and the exact composi- 
tion of the material being fatigued. For example at a strain giving an 
air life of 5 x 10° cycles the orcH copper used in these experiments gave a 
factor of 20:1 while a few experiments on another, less pure, copper gave 
a larger scatter and a factor of about 10:1. Similarly Gough and Sopwith 
(1935) found the ratio of the endurance limit (3 x 10’ cycles) in a vacuum 
of 10-?mm Hg to that in air for four different coppers and obtained 
ratios of 1:02, 1-06, 1:06 and 1-13. Also Gough and Sopwith (1946) 
found that water vapour without oxygen had almost as large an effect 
on life as air did in contrast to the results reported here. 

Clearly there must come a time when the fatigue life ceases to increase 
as the air pressure is reduced. Already, at 10-> mm Hg, only 1% of the 
atom sites on the metal surface are hit by gas atoms in any one cycle. 
It would be interesting to find what is the smallest oxygen pressure 
needed to have any effect at all. 
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ABSTRACT 


A possible qualitative interpretation of the occurrence of stacking faults 
in metals and alloys is outlined, using an extension of the ideas of Altmann, 
Coulson and Hume-Rothery. The metals calcium, scandium and titanium, 
the «-phase in iron—manganese, and the «-solid solutions of various B sub- 
group elements in the noble metals are treated as examples. The effect of 
temperature on hybrids is briefly discussed. 


§ 1. IyTRODUCTION 


AnrMaNnN et al. (1957) suggested that the metallic bond had greater 
directional characteristics than had been previously assumed, particularly 
when there were many bonding electrons available. The purpose of the 
present work is to show that their ideas, with some extensions, provide a 
possible interpretation of the occurrence of stacking faults in metals and 
alloys and of the equilibrium diagrams in some simple binary systems. 

Altmann et al. suggested that, whilst in metals there are not enough 
electrons to form chemical covalent bonds by using hybrid orbitals, if the 
hybrids are treated as being only partly occupied, then it may be justifiable 
to regard particular hybrids as determining the geometrical arrangement 
of atoms in metallic crystals. We may expect a metal to have a large 
number of resonating structures so that the weights of some of them may 
be very small. Some of these structures (e.g. the ionic ones) will have no 
marked directional properties, and Altmann et al. selected hybrids which 
would give directional character to the bonds, although because of their 
weight these hybrids might play only a minor part in determining other 
properties of the materials concerned. Qualitatively, the wave function 
is visualized as being expressed. by several Slater determinants. Some of 
the energy terms will have no angular variation of significance, and some, 
corresponding to the selected hybrids of Altmann et al. will have con- 
siderable variation. The hybrids for the typical metallic structures 
obtained by these workers are given in table 1. Also listed are the s and p 
weights of these hybrids estimated in a similar way to the d weights of 
the above authors. 
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The important things to note are that the p weights move in the opposite 
direction to the d weights as we go from b.c.c > ¢.p-h. + f.c.¢., and that the 
s weights of the b.c.c. and c.p.h. hybrids are comparable. 

Evidence for stacking faults in both close-packed structures has been 
obtained, and the fault parameter a, defined as the probability of finding 
a fault on any one close-packed plane, has been measured in some cases. 
There is a possibility of faults on {112} planes in b.c.c. crystals (Hirsch and 
Otte 1957), but we shall not consider these. The x-ray theory treats 
faults as occupying whole planes in the crystal, and the observed 
diffraction effects are in accord with the theory. Qualitative arguments 
may be advanced which suggest that the narrow fault ribbons of extended 
dislocations would not give such effects and that wide faults are respon- 
sible (Christian and Spreadborough 1957). Support for this comes from 
electron microscope studies of thin foils, where the separation of partials 
to form wide faults was observed (Whelan ef al. 1957). The force 
required to drive one partial from the other must exceed the restoring force 
due to the surface energy of the fault; the higher the surface energy, the 
harder it will be to produce a wide fault. Consequently it is thought that 
the measured « varies with the fault energy. Indirect arguments, based 
on the consideration of faults as thin twins, lead to the same conclusion. 


Table 1 
| Structure Hybrids d weights p weights s weights 
bee, (sd3) (d*) (d3) 0-9 0 0-09 
¢.p.h. (spd*) (pd®) (sd?) 0-7 0-13 0-14 
f.c.c. (p®d3) 0:5 0-5 0 


The suggestion is made that the tendency for a system existing as one 
close-packed structure to form either deformation or growth stacking 
faults is related to the difference in free energies of the two close-packed 
structures. (We cannot expect that the free energy of an effectively two- 
dimensional stacking fault will be the same as that for the bulk phase, for 
Brillouin zone effects, dependent on there being enough atoms present to 
give strong electron reflections, should be different for fault and bulk 
phase. However, in alloys, electrochemical effects which influence the 
shapes of free energy-composition curves should be the same for fault and 
bulk phase.) This is supported by work on the cobalt—nickel system, 
where it was found that the density of stacking faults introduced by 
deformation at room temperature in the f.c.c. alloys increased rapidly with 
cobalt content as the critical composition for the phase change f.c.c. > ¢.p.h. 
was approached (Christian and Spreadborough 1956). Further, Barrett 
and Massalski (1957) have observed that brass with a composition just 
beyond the alpha phase boundary transforms on cold work to a structure 
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which is thought to be c.p.h. This suggests that there is a small difference 
between the free energies of the two close-packed structures. Deformed 
alpha-brass has been found to be heavily faulted (see § 4). 


§ 2. Catctum, SCANDIUM AND TITANIUM 


Altmann ef al. suggested that it was reasonable to assume that at both 
ends of the Long Periods the d orbitals will be in an unfavourable position 
to enter into hybridization, and also that the d electrons tend to become 
atomic and non-bonding at an earlier stage in the First Long Period than 
in the later Periods. This view was suggested because of the correspon- 
dence between physical properties and predominant chemical valencies 
pointed out by Hume-Rothery ef al. (1951). 

Therefore on moving from calcium to titanium the d orbitals will play 
an increasing part and this leads to the close-packed hexagonal structure 
in Ti. Calcium transforms from f.c.c. to ¢.p.h. at ~ 450°c and it is possible 
to estimate the energy of a stacking fault, knowing the latent heat of 
transformation. This fault energy is found to be ~ l5ergscm~? at room 
temperature, which is very low. So profuse stacking faults would be 
expected in deformed calcium. Deformed titanium contains large 
numbers of faults, with an estimated fault energy of ~ 10 erg cm~? (Spread- 
borough, unpublished), and so we infer that the f.c.c. structure has energy 
not much higher than the c.p.h. In between Ca and Ti is scandium ; from 
the above we should expect that it would have a transformation from one 
close-packed structure to the other near room temperature. Meisel (1939) 
reported that scandium existed as f.c.c. and c.p.h. at room temperature 
whilst Bommer (1939) and Spedding et al. (1956) found only c.p.h. at room 
temperature. 

§ 3. THE e-PHASE IN [RON—-MANGANESE 


To suggest an interpretation of this phase it is necessary to postulate 
that Mn does not follow the trend Fe-Mn-—Cr of increasing weight in 
bonding because of the great stability of the Mn d® sub-group. (The 
effect of the stability of the d®> sub-group on the properties of Mn was 
emphasized by Hume-Rothery et al.) Given this postulate, adding Mn 
to Fe will reduce the d weight of the system so that the hexagonal phase 
begins to have a stability comparable to, though lower than, the b.c.c., 
and so metastable «-phase can be produced. This phase contains growth 
faults (Spreadborough, unpublished), and we should expect on the above 
reasoning that the growth faults would increase with Mn content. Finally, 
addition of sufficient Mn reduces the d weight to such an extent that the 
y (f.c.c.) phase is stabilized. 


§ 4. CoPPER AND SILVER ALLOYS 


An interpretation of the behaviour of these alloys at high noble metal 
content is possible if we take the Pauling view that the d-electrons in the 
noble metals contribute to the bonding. Let us then say that, in systems 
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where Group B metals are dissolved in copper or silver, the part played by 
the d-orbital contributions from the copper or silver will be modified by 
progressive addition of solute. 

Deformation stacking faults have been detected (and in some cases 
measured) in several alloys of copper and silver with B sub-group metals. 
The figure shows the curves for stacking fault parameter (a) versus electron 
concentration for four copper systems. The results for Cu-Sn, Cu-Ge 
and the low Zn content brasses are from Smallman and Westmacott 
(1957), those for high Zn content brasses from Warren. and Warekois (1955), 
and those for Cu—Al, pure copper and a 30%, brass from Christian and. 
Spreadborough (1956, 1957). It appears that the curves shift to lower 
electron concentration with increasing valency of the added element. 


Table 2 
System akey, Size Electrochem. Notes 
range factor factor 
Cu-Al (1-4) +6-6 2-2 F £ hex at low temp ? 
Cu-Zn 1-7-1-85 +4-2 a F 
Cu-Ga 1-42-1-45 +6-6 0-9 F? 
Cu-Ge 1-35-1-5 —4-] 0-6 F 
Cu-Si 1-32-1-42 —8-0 1-8 F high temp hex only 
Cu-Sn 1-72-1-75 +9-°6 0-5 F 
Ag—Cd 1-5 +3-1 1-5 F 
Ag—In 1:5 +2-1 1-2 F 2 
Ag-Sn 1-37-1-6 —3-0 0-9 E= 
Ag-Sb 1-35-1-65 +0-5 0-7 ES 
Ag-Zn 1-7—-1-85 —7:8 1-5 F 
F =faults found and measured. Hexagonal range in terms of electron 
concentration. 


F* = faults observed qualitatively. 
F ?=probably faults. Electrochemical factor is difference | 
in electrode potentials of the elements. 


Size Factor+denotes expansion of 
Cu, Ag lattice. 


Now with reference to table 1, it is seen that the s weight of the hybrid 
regarded as determining the f.c.c. structure is zero, and that the s weights. 
for c.p.h. and b.c.c. are roughly the same, with that for b.c.c. slightly 
lower. Let us take the case of adding Zn to Cu. The first effect will be 
to increase the s weight, and therefore to produce the b.c.c. structure first. 
However, this is also a step in the direction of stabilizing the e.p.h. struc- 
ture, so we might explain the occurrence of faults in «-brass in this way. 
Further addition of Zn would tend to increase the p weight also, and the 
only way that both s and p weights can have non-zero values is for the 
system to adopt the c.p.h. structure. Now if we consider the series Zn, 
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ELECTRON CONCENTRATION 


Deformation faulting versus electron concentration for some copper alloys. 


(S) = Smallman and Westmacott. 
(C) = Christian and Spreadborough. 
(W) = Warren and Warekois. 
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Ga, Ge added to copper, the tendency will be for the p weight factor to 
occur earlier in Ga than Zn (i.e. at a lower electron concentration), and 
earlier in Ge than in Ga, and so we should expect the hexagonal phases to 
appear earlier in the equilibrium diagrams. Also, the tendency to form 
deformation stacking faults will move in the same direction. 

Table 2 shows some systems where faults are found in copper and silver 
alloys. The hexagonal range column refers, in systems where more than 
one hexagonal phase is formed, to the first hexagonal phase going from the 
noble metal end of the diagram. The value (1.4) given for Cu—Al is be- 
cause the B-phase transforms at low temperatures to a structure of hexa- 
gonal type. It is seen that the hexagonal phase appears at lower electron 
concentrations as we go from Cu—Zn > Cu-Ga— Cu-Ge. 

In our discussion of the diagrams we neglected the size factor and 
electrochemical factor, both of which undoubtedly play an important part 
in the understanding of equilibrium diagrams. In the cases considered, 
however, the differences in these factors are probably not important, 
Similar arguments to the above may be used to interpret the silver systems 
Ag—Cd, Ag-In, Ag—Sn, but it should be said that the indications that the 
-d-electrons in silver play a part in the binding are not so strong as for the 
‘case of copper. 


§ 5. THe Errect or TEMPERATURE ON HyBrips 


It has been observed several times that the b.c.c. structure of an element 
is always the stable one at high temperatures. The usual interpretation 
is in terms of the large entropy of the b.c.c. structure (Zener 1948), but an 
interpretation is possible from our viewpoint. The d band in, say nickel, 
has a density of states over ten times greater than the s band; a roughly 
equivalent situation is expected for all the transition metals. It might be 
expected that the d band would broaden more with temperature increase 
than the neighbouring or overlapping p and s bands, consequently we 
should get greater participation by the d-hybrids as the temperature is 
raised. It is perhaps significant that the structure with the largest 
d weight is the b.c.c. structure. 
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ABSTRACT 


The rate of change of magnetic moment with composition in several ferro- 
magnetic cobalt-rich and iron-rich alloys of these systems has been derived 
from measurements of the variation of spontaneous magnetization with 
temperature. The measurements were made on the high-temperature face- 
centred cubic phase of the cobalt alloys, the magnetic moments at absolute 
zero being obtained by a suitable extrapolation procedure. In the Fe—Al and 
Fe-Si alloys, the initial rate of change of moment with composition corre- 
sponds to a simple dilution of the iron by the solute element, and increases in 
the range of compositions where ordering is known to exist. In the Co—Al 
and Co-Si alloys, the rate of change of moment with composition does not 
correspond to the number of valence electrons normally associated with the 
solute elements. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Our present knowledge of the structure of the incomplete shells of the 
transition elements arises largely from measurements of the ferromagnetic 
saturation intensities both of the ferromagnetic metals and of their alloys. 

The effect of composition on magnetic moment of a number of nickel 
alloys has been studied by Alder (1916), Sadron (1932) and Marian (1937). 
In many cases, a linear decrease of the magnetic moment per atom with 
composition was found over a considerable range. It is convenient to 
express these, and other, results by giving the initial rate of change of 
mean moment with atomic composition, dpp,/de (where ¢ is the atomic 
concentration of the solute element and p, is the mean moment per atom). 
Alder found dp,/dc for the nickel-copper system to be — 1-0, and in other 
cases the reduction in moment per substituted atom is approximately 
equal to the respective number of loosely bound electrons, or effective 
valency number. The position with regard to the data on the effect 
of added elements on the magnetic moments of iron and cobalt is much 
less satisfactory than that for nickel alloys. Very few suitable elements 
dissolve in iron to any marked extent, and with cobalt, difficulties involving 
change of phase have, until recently, prevented sufficiently reliable data 
from being obtained. Recent work on the nickel-copper system (Ahern 
and Sucksmith 1956) indicates that the value of dpp/de is nearer — 1-16, 
and for the copper—cobalt system Crangle (1955) obtained a value for 
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dp,/de of — 2-25 (i.e. — 1:13 per added electron) suggesting that the simple 
theory of Mott (1935) calls for some modification. The aim of the present 
work is to supplement the work described, and to compare the behaviour 
of iron and cobalt when alloyed with the same element. In addition, 
if cobalt is also to be compared with nickel, it seemed desirable to make 
measurements on the face-centred cubic phase of cobalt, in order to 
compare ferromagnetic elements of the same phase. 


§ 2. Previous WorRK 

It is well known that in pure cobalt a change in phase occurs near 400°c, 
the equilibrium crystal structure being face-centred cubic above this 
temperature, and hexagonal close-packed below. This introduces a 
difficulty in determining the magnetic moment of the face-centred cubic 
phase of cobalt and its alloys. Myers and Sucksmith (1951) developed 
an extrapolation technique based on the similarity in shape in the graphs 
of the spontaneous magnetization against temperature which they found 
for face-centred cubic cobalt and for nickel. Crangle (1957) developed 
a technique for determining the magnetic moment of alloys, the reduced 
curves of which are not identical to that of nickel, and obtained measure- 
ments on the face-centred cubic and hexagonal phases of the cobalt— 
chromium and cobalt-manganese systems (1957), and on the face-centred 
cubic phase of the cobalt—copper system (1955). 

Other measurements on the cobalt alloys were made by Sadron (1932), 
on the hexagonal phase of cobalt—silicon alloys containing up to 13°39, 
silicon, and by Farcas (1937) on the cobalt—chromium, cobalt—aluminium, 
cobalt-molybdenum and cobalt-tungsten systems. Farcas measured 
the Curie points and the magnetization of the alloys at room temperature, 
applying a correction which was dependent on the Curie point to the latter 
to obtain the magnetization at absolute zero. Furthermore, as it seems 
unlikely in the light of present knowledge that the alloys were all of single 
phase, the usefulness of the results seems open to some doubt. 

Magnetic measurements on the iron—aluminium and iron-silicon systems 
were made by Fallot (1936), the alloys having been cooled slowly from 
1050°c to room temperature. In both cases, it was found that the initial 
slope of the pp against composition curve indicated a pure dilution of the 
iron by the solute atom, the curve falling more rapidly at compositions 
higher than about 10% of the solute. In particular, the iron-aluminium 
had a sharp minimum at 25% aluminium. Later, Sucksmith (1939) 
found no such minimum, but did find that in alloys containing greater 
than 20% aluminium, the spontaneous magnetization was sensitive to 
heat treatment. This was considered to be a consequence of an order— 
disorder reaction. 


§ 3. PREPARATION OF THE SPECIMENS 


The alloys were made by two methods. as 
The iron-aluminium, iron-silicon and cobalt-aluminium alloys were 


prepared by melting in a high frequency induction furnace. Recrystallized 
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alumina crucibles were used, the melting being carried out in an atmosphere 
of argon at a pressure of about 5 in. of mercury. The cobalt-silicon alloys 
were prepared in an argon arc furnace. 

The materials used were as follows; the iron was Johnson-Matthey 
“HS.” iron, 99-9%, pure, the aluminium was “super-purity ” aluminium, 
the silicon, from New Metals and Chemicals, was 99-8°% pure, and the 
cobalt, presented by the Société Général Métallurgique de Hoboken, 
Antwerp, was 99-9°% pure. 

Ingots prepared by both methods were subsequently heated for three 
days at about 1100°c in vacuo, to ensure homogeneity. In the iron alloys, 
where the effects of ordering were apparent, the specimens were sealed, 
after final machining, in thin quartz tubes, heated to about 900°c for 
two or three hours, and water-quenched to retain the disordered state. 

The alloys were analysed chemically for the amount of solute element, 
and also spectrographically for the presence of impurities, the analyses 
being shown in the table. Any impurities were present in amounts of 
less than 0-01%. 


of, oi Curie PB PB 
System solute solute temp. per atom | per atom 
(weight) | (atomic) xo (quenched) | (annealed) 
Fe-Al 3-10 6-23 764 2-07 — 
3°65 7-20 765 2-05 — 
5-08 9°99 749 1-99 — 
11-50 21-20 655 1-64 1-60 
10-20 19-10 676-2 1-71 1-69 
Fe-Si 3°55 6-83 749 2-06 — 
4-98 9-45 737-5 1299 — 
8-44 15-50 674 1-70 1-68 
Co-Si 2-23 4-57 957 — 1-49 
1-09 2:26 1042-5 — 1-62 
Co-Al 0-94 2-03 1048 — 1-65 
1-58 3°39 994 — 1-57 
211 4-50 964 — 1-51 


§ 4. EXPERIMENTAL Meruops 


Measurements of magnetization in applied magnetic fields of between 
3 and 17 kilo-oersteds were made using experimental methods which have 
now become standard in this laboratory, and the established extrapolation 
techniques were used to obtain values of the Spontaneous magnetizations 
of the alloys at temperatures up to their respective Curie points (see 
Crangle 1955). The Curie points were estimated by plotting graphs of 
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the squares of the spontaneous magnetizations against temperature, 
the parts with steepest slope being extrapolated to the temperature axis. 
The determination of the Curie point was estimated to be accurate to 
less than + 2°c. 

The usual sequence for the cobalt—aluminium and cobalt-silicon alloys 
was to measure the magnetizations from about 700°c downwards to the 
temperature of the phase change, so as to obtain measurements on the 
face-centred cubic phase over the maximum possible range, and then 
upwards to the Curie point. In this way, trouble due to possible solute 
loss by preferential evaporation at the highest temperatures was reduced. 
For these cobalt alloys, since no low temperature measurements were 
possible on the face-centred cubic phase, the method for obtaining oo 9, the 
spontaneous magnetization at absolute zero, described by Crangle (1957) 
was employed. For each measured value of the spontaneous magnetiza- 
tion of the alloy, oo ,, the corresponding temperature, 7’, is reduced to 
T/@, where @ is the Curie point of the alloy. From the graph of 09, 7/29, o 
against 7'/@ for pure face-centred cubic cobalt, the value of 09 7/00, 
corresponding to this value of 7'/6 is read off. Values of o9 7 for the 
alloy are then plotted as a function of the corresponding values of 09, 7/29, 
for pure cobalt having the same value of 7'/@ and the linear portion of the 
graph is extrapolated to oo, 7/o9,9=1 to obtain op 4 for the alloy. 

The magnetization of the iron-silicon and iron—aluminium alloys was 
measured heating from — 200°c to above the Curie point of the specimen, 
and then as the temperature was slowly reduced to room temperature. 
The measurements below room temperature, at liquid air and solid CO, 
temperatures, were then repeated. In this way, changes in magnetization 
due to order-disorder phenomena could be followed, starting with the 
disordered state. For these alloys, the spontaneous magnetizations in 
the temperature range 0< 7'/0<0-3, where @ is the Curie temperature of 
the alloy, were plotted as a function of both 7? and 7°”, the better linear 
extrapolation to absolute zero of the two being used to obtain o9, 9 for 
the alloy. 


§ 5. RESULTS 


5.1. The Cobalt-Aluminium System 


According to Schramm (1941), the solubility limit of aluminium in 
cobalt at 400°C is about 4%, rising to about 10% at 1100°c. The addition 
of aluminium to cobalt causes the equilibrium temperature of the hexagonal 
to face-centred cubic phase change to fall from over 400°c to about 350°C 
at the solubility limit. The change is sluggish, and on cooling from high 
temperatures, the face-centred cubic phase can be retained in a non- 
equilibrium state for a significant range of temperatures below the 
equilibrium phase change temperature. . 

The variation of magnetic moment with composition for this system 1s 
shown graphically in fig. 1. This graph extrapolates to zero magnetic 
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moment at a composition of 33% aluminium, and the slope gives a value 
of dp,ide of —5-3 zp per solute atom. The shape of the op , against T 
curves for the alloys containing 8-86% and 10-24% Al was dependent 
on heat treatment. This was assumed to be a consequence of the 
simultaneous presence of both face-centred cubic and hexagonal phases. 
The extrapolation graph to obtain oo for the alloy containing 6:99% 
aluminium consisted of three distinctly separate linear portions, and so 
it was assumed that this alloy was also of mixed phase. 
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Magnetic moments of the cobalt-aluminium and cobalt—silicon alloys 
x s eee 
plotted as a function of composition. 


5.2. The Cobalt—Silicon System 
The addition of silicon to cobalt causes the 


of the phase change from hex equilibrium temperature 


agonal to face-centred cubic to rise (Han 
sen 
1936), and so, as the Curie temperature of the alloy system ste with 
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increasing silicon content, the face-centred cubic phase is not ferro- 
magnetic above a composition of about 16% silicon. 

The variation of magnetic moment with composition is plotted with the 
results for the cobalt—aluminium system in fig. 1, the straight line extra- 
polating to zero moment at a composition of 31% silicon, and having a 
slope, dp,/dc, of —5-7 zy per solute atom. The alloy containing 6-59°% 
silicon was disregarded, obviously being of mixed phase by virtue of the 
complexity of the oo ,—7 curve. 

The Curie points of both the cobalt-aluminium and cobalt—silicon 
alloys lie on the same straight line in the range of compositions measured, 
the line extrapolating to the absolute zero at a composition of about 
40% solute content. 

The value of dp,/de for the cobalt—aluminium system obtained from the 
present work disagrees with the value obtained by Farcas by an amount 
which is much greater than present experimental error. On the other 
hand there is fair agreement between the value of dpg/de obtained for the 
cobalt—silicon system derived from present work and that obtained by 
Sadron. 


5.3. The Iron—Aluminium System 


Within the range of temperatures and compositions measured, the 
alloys are body-centred cubic (Hansen 1936), but there is a tendency for 
the Fe,Al super-lattice to be formed. Bradley and Jay (1932) found, 
by x-ray methods, that the annealed alloys showed ordering properties 
at a composition of about 18% aluminium, and that, at 25° aluminium 
ordering was nearly complete. 

The measurements on the two alloys of lowest aluminium content 
(6-23% Al and 7-20% Al) revealed no ordering properties, but the alloy 
containing 9-99% Al did suggest ordering on cooling slowly from 800°c. 
The change in magnetization at a particular temperature, however, was 
only of the order of 0-5 in c, and so was of the same order of magnitude 
as the limits of accuracy of the measurements. In the case of the alloys 
of the highest aluminium content (19-10% Al and 21-20% Al), the values 
of oo, , for the quenched specimens were markedly higher than the corre- 
sponding values of the specimens slow-cooled from the region of the Curie 
point. The oo, against temperature curves for these alloys, showing 
the effect of ordering on magnetization are shown in fig. 2. 

A linear decrease of magnetization with composition was found for 
compositions up to about 10% aluminium, the value of dp;/dce being 
—2-2, indicating a dilution of the iron by the aluminium and being in 
good agreement with the results of Fallot and of Sucksmith. At higher 
aluminium content, in the range of compositions where order—disorder 
phenomena are observed, the results are much more diffuse and scattered, 
this probably being due to some extent to the degree of order of the 
specimens. Nathans ef al. (private communication) using neutron 
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containing 19-1 and 21-2°% aluminium, showing the effect of ordering on 
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diffraction techniques, have measured the magnetic moments of the 
individual iron atoms on the two different sites in the ordered Fe,Al lattice 
(fig. 3). They found that whilst the magnetic moment of an iron atom, 
the eight nearest neighbours of which are iron atoms (D sites), remains 


Unit cell of the ordered Fe,Al structure. 
@ Iron atoms on A sites. 
@ Iron atoms on D sites. 
© Aluminium atoms on B sites. 
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at 2-2 wy, the magnetic moment of an iron atom, the eight nearest neigh- 
bours of which are four iron atoms and four aluminium atoms (A sites), 
is only 1-6. On this basis, the mean moment per iron atom of the 
ordered Fe,Al structure is 1-8 jzy, while the mean moment per iron atom 
of the disordered structure, where on the average, no iron atom will 
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Magnetic moments and Curie points of the iron-aluminium alloys plotted as a 
function of composition. Triangles, Fallot; squares, Sucksmith; 
circles, present work. Open circles and squares indicate quenched 
alloys and closed circles and squares indicate annealed (slowly cooled) 
alloys. 


have a high proportion of nearest neighbour aluminium atoms, may be 
intuitively expected to be higher. Without any information from neutron 
diffraction observations, it is not possible to deal with the case of the ordered 
alloy containing 20% aluminium rigorously, as the moment of the iron 
atoms is known only for two types of environment. If, however, it 1s 
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assumed that for every aluminium atom there is an iron atom on a D site 
with a py value of 2-2 zp, and two iron atoms on A sites with pp, values of 
1-6 juy, the remaining iron atoms having p, values of 2:2 wp, then the 
mean moment per iron atom is 1-90 zy. Again the mean moment per 
iron atom of the disordered alloy might be expected to be higher, but not 
so much higher as in the 25% aluminium alloy. In order to compare the 
magnetic intensity measurements with the neutron measurements, the 
results of the present work together with the results of Fallot and of 
Sucksmith have been presented graphically in fig. 4, where the magnetic 
moment per iron atom has been plotted as ordinate against aluminium 
content as abscissa. The graph indicates that initially the mean moment 
per iron atom remains at about 2-2 ~, and then begins to fall off above 
10% aluminium content. The interpolated experimental values from 
the present work of the mean moment per iron atom for an ordered and 
disordered alloy containing 20°, aluminium are 2:07 wg and 2-10 up, 
‘respectively. At lower aluminium content, the environment of the iron 
atoms in the ordered and disordered states becomes less different, and so 
it would be expected that the difference between ordered and disordered 
magnetizations would become less. Hence the present results may be 
regarded as agreeing with the neutron diffraction evidence. 

The reduced magnetizations, oo ,/c,9, were obtained for each alloy, 
and plotted against the reduced temperature, 7'/§ where 6 is the Curie 
point. Such reduced curves for this system, in common with several 
other binary alloy systems, tend to become less full with increasing solute 
content. 


5.4. The Iron-Silicon System 


The solubility limit of silicon in iron is about 25°%, and so all the present 
work was carried out well within the solid solution region. (See, for 
example, Guggenheimer ef al. 1948.) As in the iron—aluminium system, 
ordering takes place to form the Fe,Si superlattice. According to 
Phragmén (1926), the ordering begins at a composition of about 13% 
silicon content. 

The two alloys of lowest silicon content (6-83°% Si and 9-45°% Si) showed 
no ordering properties, but the alloy containing 15-5°% silicon ordered 
easily at room temperature so that it was not possible to make reliable 
measurements on a completely disordered specimen of this alloy. 

As with the iron-aluminium system, an initial linear decrease of 
magnetization with composition was found giving a value of dpz/dc of 
— 2-2, indicating a dilution of the iron by the silicon. The magnetic 
moment per iron atom against silicon content is plotted in fig. 5, again 
stressing that the moment per iron atom remains unaltered at compositions 
below about 10% silicon content, but then falls off rapidly at higher 
compositions. There are no neutron diffraction data available to effect 
a direct comparison between the magnetic moments of the iron atoms on 
the D sites in the Fe,Al and Fe,Si superlattices. 
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The Curie points of the iron-silicon alloys, plotted as a function of 
silicon content (fig. 5) lie on a smooth curve, in marked contrast to the 
results of Fallot. 

The shape of the reduced curves for the disordered Fe-Si alloys varies 
in a similar way to the iron—aluminium alloys, and one may deduce 
that, in general, the two alloy systems have many features in common. 


Fig. 5 
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Stripping at Low Energies} 


By D. H. Wixkr1nson 


Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 
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ABSTRACT 


Deuteron-induced reactions of low Q-value show strikingly good stripping 
patterns at low deuteron bombarding energy (less than 2 mev). High 
Q-values lead to bad stripping patterns. This is because, with a low 
Q-value, stripping can take place when the stripped nucleon is remote from 
its partner in the deuteron, and is therefore free from disturbing interactions. 


Iv is usually said that deuteron reactions proceed predominantly by 
stripping at moderate deuteron energies (say 10 Mev) and predominantly 
by compound nucleus formation at low deuteron energies (say below 
2mey). Itis however clear that considerable compound nucleus formation 
usually takes place even at moderate deuteron energies because the dips 
in the experimental angular distribution are rarely as deep as simple 
stripping theory predicts and the cross section at backward angles is not 
small. The latter effect may also be associated with exchange contri- 
butions to stripping ; however these are themselves due to a close approach 
to the bombarded nucleus of the exchanging nucleon so one may say that, 
one way or another, stripping patterns at moderate deuteron energies 
usually show evidence for the close approach to the target nucleus of both 
nucleons of the deuteron. It is also clear that the low energy interactions 
usually show some sign of stripping even though the angular distributions 
may be largely isotropic. There is, however, one class of low bombarding 
energy (d, p) reactions where the stripping pattern is very well developedt 
and where it sometimes becomes superior to those obtained with the 
higher bombarding energies where stripping is popularly supposed to 
enjoy its best successes. This class of reactions is those of low Q-value. 
It is also a strikingly recurrent phenomenon that in reactions where 
several excited states are reached those states with low Q-value (+ 1 Mev 
or so) show good stripping patterns while the states of high @-value show 
poor patterns. This effect is also seen in (d, n) reactions through much 
of the Ip shell; that in (d, p) reactions persists much further. 


+ Communicated by the Author. 

+In the sense of the disintegration product _nucleon appearing over- 
whelmingly in the forward hemisphere with a distribution which may be well 
represented for all angles by a Butler-Born pattern with a suitable choice of 


the effective stripping radius. 


P.M. 4L 
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There is a simple qualitative explanation for this. i the deuteron 
energy is low and the Q-value is high the departing energetic proton— 
consider (d, p)—must derive its correspondingly high momentum chiefly 
from the deuteron ground state wavefunction since there is little in the 
bulk motion of the deuteron. This means that when it is stripped off it 
must be close to the neutron in order to be enjoying the strong interaction 
with it from which it gets high momentum. But stripping takes place 
when the neutron is at the nuclear surface so the proton which is near the 
neutron must also be near the nuclear surface ; it is therefore likely to be 
interacting strongly with the nucleus when it is stripped off and so at best 
the stripping pattern will be badly distorted and at worst the nucleus 
will capture the proton as well as the neutron and we shall get compound 
nucleus formation rather than stripping. But if now the Q-value is low 
the proton needs little momentum, and it can find this from the deuteron 
ground state wavefunction even though its separation from the neutron 
is great. Momenta corresponding to a proton energy of the order of the 
deuteron binding energy are abundantly present when the neutron and 
proton are separated by the order of the relaxation length of the deuteron 
wavefunction (4:3 fermis). We must also ensure that the neutron’s 
requirement for momentum for its attachment at the nuclear surface with 
the correct orbital angular momentum /f does not demand a closer 
neutron—proton approach at stripping. The semi-classical condition is: 
I? < B/(h?/mR*) where B is the deuteron binding energy and Ff is the stripping 
radius. If we insert R=8 fermis which is a typical value found for low- 
energy, low Q-value, stripping this expression suggests that the present 
ideas should be adequate for /=0, 1 and 2. So if the Q-value is low the 
departing proton need never approach within several fermis of the nuclear 
surface even as the neutron attaches; its interaction with the nucleus is 
therefore weak and a good stripping pattern results. Furthermore, 
compound nucleus formation is relatively discouraged because for that to 
happen the proton must get to the nuclear surface, and this involves it in 
several fermis’ worth of further penetration through the Coulomb barrier 
beyond the point where it could have stripped off. The essential 
correctness of this picture is indicated by the angular distributions them- 
selves which, even for as low a deuteron bombarding energy as i= 1 Mey 
are, for the low @-value reactions, peaked predominantly forward in the 
centre of mass system. This shows that the deuteron is taking in con- 
siderable angular momentum. For a neutron attaching at 8 fermis with 
the proton one deuteron relaxation length away this angular momentum 
of the deuteron is about 3\/£, units if H, is in Mev. So the qualitative 
features of the angular distribution are themselves enough to establish 
that the intermediate system is a very open one such as is proposed in the 
present model and bears no resemblance to the compound nucleus situation. 

This relative favouring of stripping owing to the Coulomb barrier is not 
so pronounced in the case of a high Q-value because then the proton, as we 
have seen, must in any case approach close to the nuclear surface—even 
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though it is going to strip. Also, if we are considering (d, p) reactions in 
which the ground state Q-value is low because the residual nucleus is of 
T,= +1, the alternative (d, n) reaction to the 7’,=0 nucleus will have a 
high Q-value, and soif a compound nucleus should be formed it is much more 
likely to decay by neutron than by proton emission. This tends to keep 
the low Q-value (d, p) stripping uncontaminated by much compound 
nucleus contribution even if a compound nucleus is formed with good 
probability. In the case of the high Q-value reaction, however, not only 
is the stripping pattern likely to be poorer for the reasons given but also 
the contribution into that channel following compound nucleus formation 
is greater. 

Another influence of the Coulomb barrier in improving the stripping 
pattern comes about because proton emission in the backward direction, 
owing to the finite linear momentum of the deuteron, requires a greater 
momentum to be found from the ground state wavefunction. The 
correspondingly closer approach of the proton to the neutron implies a 
deeper penetration by the proton into the Coulomb barrier and this will 
be discouraged. 

These last considerations are not present in the reactions initiated by 
higher energy deuterons and so we can understand why the purest stripping 
patterns are indeed found for low, not high bombarding energies. More 
generally we might expect to find good stripping patterns when the 
momentum taken away by the proton is roughly equal to that which 
it had in the bulk motion of the deuteron, viz. when LZ ~ — 2Q or slightly 
higher to allow for the diminution of the deuteron’s momentum due to the 
Coulomb field. It also explains why the present effect is most marked 
for (d, p) not (d, n) reactions especially for the heavier nuclei. 

Another consideration which is related to the large proton—neutron 
separation at stripping is that when the Q-value is low the binding energy 
of the ingoing neutron in the residual nucleus is also low (greater than the 
Q-value by the binding energy of the deuteron). In this case the neutron 
wavefunction in the final state has a long relaxation length outside the 
nucleus and so stripping need not take place when the ingoing neutron is 
at the nuclear surface but can take place when it is anywhere in the long 
exponential tail. For example, for Q~0, stripping when the neutron 
is 3 fermis from the nuclear surface is seen to be quite likely ; at the same 
time the proton may, as we have seen, be 4 fermis further out still, a total 
of some 7 fermis from the nuclear surface and well outside the influence 
of the nucleus. As the Q-value increases the proton must approach the 
neutron and the neutron the nucleus so the nucleus rapidly begins to see 
the proton and simple stripping breaks down. 

It is a clear prédiction of this argument that the effective stripping 
radius for these low bombarding energy, low Q-value, reactions will be 
greater than for high Q-value reactions. This is due partly to the 
importance of the Coulomb repulsion and partly to the long tail of the 
neutron wavefunction in the final state. We also anticipate that, ceteris 
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paribus, the effective stripping radius will be smaller the higher the 
Q-value of the ingoing neutron since the tails of the wavefunctions cut 
off the more sharply the higher their angular momentum. We should 
also expect the effective radius to increase as the deuteron energy decreases 
because the increasingly important Coulomb effect on the proton will 
make it profitable for the neutron to attach further out on the tail of what 
is to be its own wavefunction. The situation will be complicated by the 
other Coulomb effect on the proton, namely its simple deflection. This 
will tend to move the structure in the stripping patterns to larger angles 
and so tend to simulate a decreasing radius of attachment. 
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Interactions of Antiprotons in Nuclear Emulsion 


By G. B. Cuapwick and P. B. JonES 


Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 
[Received August 27, 1958] 


Some preliminary results have been obtained from observations on the 
interaction of antiprotons in a stack of 160 pellicles of [ford G.5 nuclear 
emulsion each 10 in. x 8 in. x 600, exposed to the January 1958 anti- 
proton beam of the Bevatron at Berkeley. The flux of antiprotons, 
integrated over the time of the irradiation was 10 em~?, The back- 
ground of minimum ionizing particles, 80 °/ u-mesons, was 1-5 x 10° em~?. 
The antiprotons were found by scanning along a line 1-5 cm from the 
side of the stack in which the beam entered. Tracks with normalized 
blob density in the range 1-5-1-8 were followed in to the point of 
interaction. 

The energy of the antiproton beam, at the scanning line, was found 
to be 235+10 Mev, determined from the residual range distribution for 
those antiprotons which come to rest and produce a capture star with 
>1 prong. From this range distribution and from the distribution of 
the number of minimum ionizing particles produced by capture stars 
having no visible nuclear excitation, we conclude that 7% of the tracks 
followed were protons. We estimate that about three antiprotons come 
to rest and produce a capture star with no visible prongs, compared with 
84 which give 21 prong. 

In the energy range 100-235 Mev we have observed 73 interactions 
in a total of 15-32 metres of antiproton track. This corresponds to a 
mean free path, for absorption, charge exchange and inelastic scattering 
by the complex nuclei, of 210m 6 Crile 

Two elastic scattering events with free protons were found, in agreement 
with the cross section of 41+1°mb for this process in the energy interval 
30-215 mev found by Agnew et al. (1958) using a propane bubble chamber. 
Elastic scattering of antiprotons by the complex nuclei was observed 
in the energy range 100-235 Mev for scattering angles #>10° in the 
laboratory system. In 15-32 metres of antiproton track six events were 
observed in the interval 12°<06< 24° and one event was observed with 
§>24°, Classgold (1958) has shown that the model of the nucleon—anti- 
nucleon interaction proposed by Teller (1956) may be investigated by 
measurement of the elastic scattering cross section for @> 24°. Combining 
our data with the results of Goldhaber and Sandweiss (1958) gives two 
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such scatters in a total of 53-3 metres of antiproton track. Comparison 
with the predictions given in table 3 of the paper by Goldhaber and 
Sandweiss then suggests that the real part of the antiproton—nucleus 
optical model potential is not large and negative in sign. 

Kighty-two capture stars produced by antiprotons coming to rest were 
examined, and all light tracks with normalized blob density 6* < 2-0 and 
length > 3-0 mm per plate were identified by measurements of b* and 
of the multiple Coulomb scattering. This solid angle implies that 0-20 
of all such particles emitted will be identified. A total of 32 tracks was 
identified. Of these, two were K-mesons of 151 and 148 Mev respectively. 
Both came to rest in the stack and were further identified by measure- 
ments of normalized grain density and residual range. One produced 
a capture star with a secondary 7-meson, and we assume it to be a 
K--meson. The other produced no visible secondary particle, but ended 
2 microns from the surface of the plate. Careful examination of both 
parent stars revealed no further charged strange particles. 


ite) 
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Energy spectrum of 7-mesons from antiproton annihilations at rest in nuclear 
emulsion. Only flat tracks were identified and the energies determined 
by multiple Coulomb scattering. 


The 7+-meson energy spectrum found is shown in the figure. The 
m-mesons have an average energy of 245 Mev. Comparison with the 
spectrum found by Barkas et al. (1957) shows that in our case there are 
more particles of higher energy and some suggestion that these form 
a distinct group. The possibility of such a 7-meson spectrum has been 
suggested by Koba and Takeda (1958). 

Goldhaber et al. (1957) have pointed out that the nuclear excitation 
in an antiproton annihilation star is a qualitative measure of the 
absorption radius. In the table the excitation is compared for antiproton 
capture stars with more than one prong and for interactions of fast 
antiprotons in the energy ranges 0-100 Mev and 100-235 Mev. Both 
the excitation and the multiplicity of direct interaction products are 
seen to be independent of antiproton kinetic energy. The results clearly 


indicate a larger absorption radius for the annihilation of antiprotons 
captured in Bohr orbits. 
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Capture stars 
more than 
one prong 


Fast p Fast p 
(O-L00 Mev) (100-235 Mev) 


Number of events 45 4] 


Average number of 1-42 
particles of range 
> 2-0 mm 


Average number of 
particles of range 
<2-0 mm 


Average total energy 17-6 Mev 34-2 Mev 
per star for particles 
of range <2-0mm 
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A. HALPERIN Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 3, Pl. 67. 


A growth pyramid showing the terrace. High dispersion multiple-beam 
interferogram (x 13-75). 


a b ¢c d e 


The same terrace at higher magnification. Phase contrast illumination 


(x 133-75), 


A. HALPERIN Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 3, Pl. 68. 
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Multiple-beam fringes across the terrace ( x 106-75). 


Fig. 4 


Another terrace. High dispersion multiple-beam interference (x 226-75). 


M. BLACKMAN and N. D. LISGARTEN Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 3, Pl. 69. 


Fig. 1 
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7 = : : 
The domain model (12 x 15 magnetized wires). 


Big. 2 


(0) 


Shadow patterns from (a) a single row, (b) 2 rows, (¢) 12 rows, each consisting of 
15 magnetized wires. The direction of the electron beam is perpen- 
dicular to a line linking the magnetic poles in any one row. 


Fig. 3 


(a) 


Shadow patterns from (a) a single row, (0) 2 rows, each consisting of 15 mag- 
netized wires. The direction of the electron beam is parallel to a line 


linking the magnetic poles in any one row. 


M. BLACKMAN and N. D. LISGARTEN Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 3, Pl. 70. 


Fig. 4 
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(a) 


(b) 


(7) 


4) > ~ 

Shadow patterns from a 12 x 15 model rotated through various angles about an 
axis perpendicular to the direction of the electron beam, (a) 0°, (b) 30°, 
(c) 50°, (d) 75°, (e) 90°. 


Fig. 5 
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M. BLACKMAN and N. D. LISGARTEN Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 3, Pl. 71. 


Fig. 6 


(d) 


(0) 


The effect on the shadow pattern of altering the spacing of the magnets in one 
of the inner rows of the extensive model. The angle of grazing incidence 
is (a) 0°, (6) 10°, (c) 20°, (d) 30°. 


Fig. 7 


(d) 


( f ‘lanci ‘le of incidence he recular extensive 
The effect of changing the (glancing) angle of incidence on the reculé 


model, (a) 0°, (b) 10°, (c) 20°, (d) 30°. 
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Vig. 8 


Patterns taken for various, progressively increasing, distances between the axis 
of the electron beam and the face of the extensive model. The upper- 
most photograph is taken at the greatest distance. 


Additional features in the shadow pattern (spots and streaks) found when a 
large part of the electron beam is intercepted by the model. 


Fig. LO 


Shadow patterns from cobalt showing additional features. 
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Photomicrograph of a type I cleavage surface. x 40. 


Reflection interferogram over the surface of fig. I. x 45. 
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Photomicrograph of a type II cleavage surface. x 28. 


Fig. 4 


Transmission interf 


erogram over the surface of figs 355 28: 


EILEEN M. WILKS Phil. Mag. Ser. 8, Vol. 3, Pl. 75. 


Fig. 6 


Transmission interferogram of part of a type I cleavage surface. The step 
height along the line B varies from zero to 2800 A over a distance of 
10mm. x 100. 
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Reflection interferogram of part of a type | [ cleavage surface. The step height 
along the line Z varies from zero to 1100 4 over a distance of 0-4 mm. 
x 125. 
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Photomicrograph of a type IT cleavage surface showing * river pattern ’ markings 
breaking out from a line boundary. x 120. 


Photomicrograph of a type I cleavage surface showing systems of ‘river 
patterns ” beginning on curved line boundaries. x 50. 
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Photomicrograph of a type I cleavage surface showing ‘ river lines ” beginning 
on separate line boundaries. x 120. 
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Photomicrograph of a type I cleavage surface showing e line boundary CD 
cutting across the ‘river raves), 5 AAD 
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x 120. 
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Photomicrograph of a section of the cleavage surface of a type II counting 
diamond showing straight cleavage lines. x 300. 
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Reflection interferogram over the surface of fig. 13. 300. 
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Vig. 4 


() 


Shp markings observed on different regions of specimen M. (a) Slip bands 
having the appearance of tensile slip bands; (6) slip bands having 
the appearance of fatigue slip bands. 
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Fig. 7 Fig. 8 


Crack in a slip band in copper fatigued — Cracks in slip bands in copper fatigued 
for 1-8 x 104 cycles in air and then to fracture in vacuum and then 
pulled. pulled. 


Fig. 10 


Electron micrograph showing intrusions 
in copper. 


Electron micrograph — showing 
extrusions and _ intrusions 
in copper. Extrusions cast 
shadows to the left as at B and 
intrusions to the right as at C. 
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Fig. 11 Fig. 12 


Electron micrograph showing intrusion Cracks in slip bands in aluminium 
and extrusion in copper. The fatigued in air and then pulled. 
intrusion casts a shadow at A and 
the extrusion at B. 


Fig. 13 


20 


Cracks at twin boundaries in gold 
fatigued for 3 x 10* cycles, electro- 
polished and pulled. 


Slip bands and extrusion in gold 
fatigued for 3x10 cycles. 


